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sai HE treatise on screens and rood- 
lofts recently published by Mr. 
Pugin* is directed, apparently, 
at certain members of his own 

a f communion, who object to 
screens, and the main argument he uses for 
their introduction requires for acceptance a 
belief in the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
which the members of the Reformed Church 
reject. 

“ Christians of the present time,” says he, 
“have but little idea of the solemnity of the 
ancient worship of the Catholic church : 
ordained ministers were alone permitted to fill 





tion of what yet remains, are most deeply 
interested.” 

And then, farther on, his earnestness 
leads him to this coarse assertion :—‘ If 
any man says he loves pointed architecture, 
and hates screens, I do not hesitate to denounce 
him as a liar, for one is inseparable from the 
other, and more, inseparable from Catholic 
arrangement in any style, Byzantine, Norman, 
Pointed, or debased. We have now to con- 
tend for the great principles of Catholic anti- 
quity,—tradition and reverence against modern 
development and display. It is not a struggle 


resist the cold if exposed to the free wiinngs 
of the currents of air which prevail in these 
large edifices.” 


Amongst Mr. Pugin’s incidental remarks, 
he gives a slashing to “the huge room 
called the Madeleine,” in Paris :— 


** Designed by infidels, built by infidels, and 
suited only for infidel purposes, and then 
turned over, for want of another use, to be- 
come achurch! The very decorations are an 
insult to Christianity : an ambitious conqueror, 
set up as a deity, occupying the place of our 
divine Redeemer himself, a mockery and a 
terrible blasphemy against that God to whose 





for taste or ornament, but a contention for | service the place has been unfortunately de- 


vital principles. 


There is a most intimate Voted; moreover, this monument of absurd 


connection between the externals of religion |!™Piety has been raised at a greater cost than 


and the faith itself; and it is scarcely possible | 


‘what would have produced one of the fairest 


churches of medizval construction, and it is so 


to preserve the interior faith in the doctrine of | practically unsuited for even the ordinary re- 


the holy eucharist if all exterior reverence and | 
respect is to be abolished.” 

The first portion of the quotation is un- 
sound, not to say nonsensical: the second | 
reasserts the point actually at issue, and should 





the humblest offices about the sanctuary : | 


every object connected with the sacred rites | 
was considered deserving of: the most loving 
care: even in the very early ages, the vessels 
of the altar were usually of precious metals, 
and studded with jewels. The books of the 
holy gospels were written in golden text on 
purple vellum, bound in plates of silver encas- 
ing ivory diptychs, and deposited in portable 
shrines, like relics. Though all this should 





fill us with admiration, there is nothing to 
excite surprise, when we reflect on the very 
sacred nature of the Christian mysteries—no | 
sign typical and prophetic, as under the Mosaic | 
law, but our blessed Lord truly present and | 
abiding in the temple in the holy sacrament of | 
the altar :—it is by no! means wonderful that | 
the Christian worship should assume a form of 
solemnity formerly unknown, and we are only 
astounded that with the perpetuation of the 
doctrine the practice of external solemnity 
should have 6o lamentably become decayed in 
the latter times.” 

Here, then, in truth, lies the whole question, 
—a question to be discussed, not by architects, 
but by theologians,—a question which has been 
discussed through centuries, and has slain its 
thousands,—a question on which “ Christians 
have burnt each other, quite persuaded, that 
all the apostles would have done as they did.” 
We have no intention of discussing it here, or 
of attempting to interfere with our readers’ 
views in this respect; but it is desirable that 
every tub should stand on its own bottom, and 
that those who, like ourselves, profess the 
reformed religion, appreciate its blessings, and 
would not willingly see brought back the 
errors that the reformers cleared away, should 
be cautioned against receiving doctrines and 
adopting practices on artistic grounds or 
antiquarian precedent, calculated, if not in- 
sidiously intended, to produce that effect. 
Mr. Pugin treats the subject as one of great 
importance :— 

“Tt is not,” he writes, “ a mere question of 
architectural detail, respecting a few mullions 
and a transverse beam, but it involves great 
principles connected with discipline, and even 
faith, and it is a question in which all those 
who either wish for the revival of ancient 
solemnity and reverence, or even the preserva- 





* A Treatise on Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts, their 


serve as a warning to some professing members 
of the Reformed Church. He repeats, again 
and again, “that the very vitals of (Roman) 
Catholic architecture are assailed by the oppo- 
nents of screens.” Let the Protestant ad- 
vocates for their reintroduction on doctrinal | 
grounds, look then to the doctrine which they | 
thereby teach. 

Mr. Pugin does not attempt to prove’! 
scripturally the necessity for screens. He 
gives a list of examples and an interesting 
series of drawings of screens, but these all 
relate to a time when man’s views and devices 
had been engrafted on religion. 

After his stern assertion of the principle 
involved, the following sounds moderate in| 
tone,—almost, indeed, contradictory :— 


“T do not think that the theory, which 
some writers have advanced, of these close 
screens being erected to increase the mystery | 
of the celebration, and to procure greater 
respect for the sacrifice, is tenable: the mass is 
not more holy in one church or one altar than 
another, and it is most certain that no paro- 
chial churches, built as such, ever had close 
screens, but always open ones: and, indeed, 
we very often find altars erected outside these 
close screens of cathedral and conventual 
churches, for the benefit of the people, as will 
be seen by the plates given in this work, which 
would involve a complete contradiction in 
principle, supposing the high altar to be hid 
on symbolical grounds. The close screens 
belong properly to the choir rather than the 
altar, as in many Italian churches served by 
religious, the clergy sat behind the screen, 
while the altar is partly without, so that the 
celebration served for both the religious and 
the people. 

At Durham Abbey, the Jesus altar was out- 
side of the great screen; and at St. Alban’s 
Abbey, in the screen which traverses the nave, 
there are the evident marks of an altar which 
doubtless served for the parochial mass. 

It will be seen from these remarks that close 
screens, as a principle, are only suitable for 
churches intended for cathedral chapters or 
conventual and collegiate bodies; and they 
are certainly most unsuitable for any churches 
to be erected in this country under existing 
circumstances, where the limited extent of 
means and number of the clergy render it 
necessary for all services to he available for the 
faithful in general, and the bishops’ churches, 
like the original basilice, to be in a manner 
parochial.” 

There seems no doubt that the introduction 
of close screens resulted from the use of the 


long offices, and were “ necessary for those 





Antiquity, Use, and Symbolic Signification, London: 
Dolman. '1851.” i 


who were compelled to remain so many hours 


quirements of a church, that there are no 
means for hanging bells, but a vain attempt 
was made of suspending them in the roof, 
where they stunned all within the building, 
and were inaudible to those without, for whose 
benefit they were intended, and, after a short 
trial, they were finally removed.” 


Our author has altered his opinion as to the 
destruction of sacred edifices consequent on 
the change of religion in England, and feels 
compelled to admit that the most fearful acts 
of destruction and spoliation were committed 
by men who had not only been “ educated in 
the ancient faith,’’ but who were contented 
externally to confess its doctrines :— 


“ Few persons are aware,”’ writes our author, 
“ that the choirs of three of the English cathe- 
drals were completely restalled, and after the 
old arrangements, by the munificence of 
churchmen in the seventeenth century ; more- 
over, the completion of some towers and ex- 
tensive works date from the same period. It 
is a consoling fact, that the cathedrals of Eng- 
land retain more of their old Catholic arrange- 
ments and fittings than most of those on the 
continent: and as regards the fabrics, they 
have suffered less injury, and have preserved 
their original character most wonderfully. 
Architecturally, we must certainly admit that 
the Anglicans have been good tenants of the 
old fabrics: we must not test them by the 
works of preceding centuries, but by the cor- 
responding period; and when we reflect on 
the debased state of design and art that pre- 
vailed, even in those countries which were 
nominally exclusively Catholic, we may be 
thankful that our great religious edifices have 
been so well handed down to our own times, 
when the recognition of their beauty and gran- 
deur is daily increasing.” 

The recollection of how differently Mr. Pugin 
spoke on this subject in a former work, and how 
greatly his views have changed on other points 
during his life, should make him more humble 
and tolerant now. There is little evidence, 
however, that this is the case: take the fol- 
lowing sentence as an evidence to the con- 
trary :— 

“ It has been most justly said, that there is 
no legitimate halting-place between [Roman] 
Catholic doctrine and positive infidelity; and 
I am quite certain that there is none between 
a church built on Christian tradition and sym- 


bolism and Covent Garden Theatre, with its 
pit, boxes, and gallery.” 


And again :— 

* It is remarkable what a similarity of feel- 
ing against screens is to be found among 
Puritans and Paganisers.” 

Mr. Pugin gives four pathetic tales, called 
“The Calvinist Ambonoclast,” “The Pagan 
Ambonoclast,” “The Revolutionary Ambono- 
clast,” and “The Modern Ambonociast, 
showing how that an abbé who caused the 





in choir, and who would have been unable to 


rood screen in his church to be removed, and 
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! 
an iron railing substituted, was afterwards | 
executed by the very man he had employed to| 
take down the rood. On which class of his 
readers our author expects these to have effect 
we cannot pretend to say. In the last of them) 
he thus sketches the modern ambonoclast, a 
character which, he states, was not “seen about | 
in this country previous to the consecration | 
of St. George’s Church :”— 


“ Tt has been asserted that their first dislike 
of screens arose from a desire of literary noto- | 
riety, and that, finding several old women of | 


both sexes had taken a most unaccountable 


and inexplicable offence at the ancient division | 


of the chancel, and the restoration of the 
crucifix, which had been so wisely destroyed 


in the good old days of Queen Bess, they pro- | 
fied by the oceasion to increase the sale of a) 


periodical. But this may be mere calumny ; 
and, indeed, it is very probable that it is a case 
of pure development, as at first they did not 
exlubit any repugnance to pointed churches, 
which they rather lauded, and only took ob- 
jection to certain upright mullions and painful 
images; bat they speedily developed other 
propensities and ideas, and latterly have exhi- 


bited symptoms almost similar to hydrophobia | 
at the sight, or even mention, of pointed arches | 
The principal characteristics of| 
modern ambonoclasts may be summed up as_ 
follows :—Great irritability at vertical lines, | 


or pillars. 


muntans of screens, or transverse beams and 
crosses; a perpetual habit of abusing the finest 


works of Catholic antiquity and art, and exult- | 


ing in the admiration of everything debased, 
and modern, and trumpery ; an inordinate pro- 
pensity for candies and candlesticks, which 
they arrange in every possible variety; they 
require great excitement in the way of lively, 


jocular, and amatory tunes at divine service, | 


and exhibit painful distress at the sound of 
solemn chanting or plain song: at divine 
worship they require to sit facing the altar, 


and near the pulpit, and then, if the edifice be | 


somewhat like a fish-market, with a hot-water 
pipe at their feet, a gas-pipe in the vicinity, and 
a stove in the rear, they can realise a somewhat 
Italian atmosphere in cold and cheerless Eng- 
land, and revive some sparks of that devotion 
that the gloomy vaulting of Westminster and 
the odious pillars of a new rood screen had 
well nigh deprived them of.” 

And our author charitably points out, that 
they might have caused some serious mischief 
to Catholic restoration ; “ but the cloven foot is 
now so visible, that men are looking out in 
expectation of the ¢ai/, and are already on their 
guard.” We wish others were. 

The whole of Mr. Pagin’s argument rests 
on the bodily presence of our Lord in the 
sacramental bread. Unless this belief be en- 


HOW BIRMINGHAM TREATED ITS 
VISITORS. 

Au things seem to favour the Great Exhi- 
bition: it unquestionably has luck on its side 
as well as good management, and even the 
various entertainments which have been given 
in connection with it have been a series of 
successes unqualified even by the weather. 
This was especially the case with the Bir- 
mingham féte last week: it was an unmiti- 
gated success: not a single thing occurred 
during the whole affair to lessen the pleasure 
of those engaged in it, notwithstanding that, 
so far as the London visitors were concerned, it 
began about seven o’clock in the morning of the 


300 persons 112 miles, show them all that 
was to be seen in that wonderful hive of indus- 
try, where the busy bees elaborate usefulness 
and beauty out of rough metals instead of 
honey out of flowers ; to give them breakfast, 
‘dinner, and a soirée ; a little music, and a good 
| deal of speaking, and then to bring them over 
another 112 miles to their homes again with- 
out a disaster or cause fora grumble. Right 
liberally and well did the people of Birming- 
ham will it, and ably were their views carried 
out by their worthy mayor, Mr. Lucy. If 
Shakspeare had been there, who said of the 

mayor’s progenitor, Sir 'l'homas,— 
‘€ Though lucies a dozen he paints in his coat, 
His name it shall Lowsie for Lucy be wrote, 


” 


he would have withdrawn his denunciation 
| for the sake of the descendant. 

We will not speak of the bustle and break- 
fast at the station when the train arrived at its 
‘destination, or stop to expostulate with the 


| North-Western Railway for want of liberality | 


in their arrangements with the town for the 
transport, because in the latter case we can 
scarcely suppose that the directors, when they 
| have been able to think over the unmixed ad- 
/vantage which the Exhibition has been and 
will be to their company, will refuse to co- 
| operate in the kindly expression on the part of 
| Birmingham. Let us say a word or two of 
| some of the manufactories which were opened 
|to view on the occasibn, and to which the 
| Visitors, polyglot and pell-mell, rushed off in 
| detachments, each provided with a lucid sketch 
of the manipulatory processes they might see, 
written by an intelligent superintendent of one 
‘of the principal establishments, Of course 
‘there was not time for the same person 
to see all the munufactories, so each visitor 


| 


selected the two or three that most in- | 


jterested him. Some went to see the glass- 
, blowing, cutting, and engraving, at the estab- 
ilishments of Messrs. Bacchus, Mr. Harris, 
or Messrs. Osler; some to the papier-maché 
works of Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge,* 
|while others went to the workshops of 
| Fox and Henderson. At the glass works 
|some saw for the first time the operation 


tertained, the whole falls to the ground. The | of pressing glass, now much practised, and 


introduction of screens as separations and means | 


of mystification in the churches for the re- | 


formed religion, none the less Catholic because | 


termed Protestant, would tend to the restora- | 
: 
tion of a whole train of errors calculated to keep | 


the mind in bondage and debase the world. _| 
| 





_ Competition Survey or Braprorp.— | 
The council of this borough, acting as the local | 
Board of Health, on the 17th instant accepted | 


| Substance, which may be cut w 


|for which the moulds are formed of 


cast-iron, and are hinged, in order that 
the article made may be removed with 





* “ Papier maché,” says the writer of the sketch we 
have named, “is formed out of a paper of a peculiar kind, 
which is made to adhere together by a paste composed of 
glue and other ingredients; the shape of the mould or centre 


on which it is formed determines the general contour of 


the tray, eaddie, table-top, workbox, or inkstand to be 
produced. Between the several additional sheets, as they 
are applied, repeated dryings take place, which in the end 
results in the production of a light, strong, and unyieldin 

‘ ith the chisel, filed, or rasped, 
turned in a lathe, or fitted in the ordinary manner in which 
timber objects of the same class are: an ordinary tar varni 


the tender of Mr . ; | is applied in repeated coatings, and astoving between each ; 
Dnachaster. for ese W addell, surv eyor, when sufficiently coated, the irregularities are removed 

’ e survey and plans of the | with pumice-stone, and the artist introduces his design, if in 
borough, the amount being 860/. The council | ®t" if pearl is introduced, scales of the required size 


received thirty-one tender 


) sc ; > y To - 
DiscHarGe or WaTER THROUGH Pip 


: . | and form are attached by means of an adhesive substance 
rg ( ers, varying from 400/. | and the inequalities filled up with » varnish: when dried, 
0 3,7501.—a nice question of profit and losg, _ the whele is redueed to a plane by friction with pamice. | 

* | If ornaments or flowers have to 


introduced, they are 


ES. | now done in the ordinary manner with the brush; the 


—The following is a simple practical rule for | whole surface is covered over with a transparent varnish, 


finding the quantities of water dischar 
pipes of different diameter, and under di 


Bossut and others. Multiply the area of the papier maché, as also that of imitation gems in the same 


| which, when dry, is polished ith rotten-stone 
ged by | brilliantly-reflect ,“ salaealb "wah the 


‘a : : position, are am the most recent ; in the former c 
pi pe by the square root of the head of Water, the design is painted on the reverse side of + a nr 
and that product -* 1117°25 for the theoretical | ‘4 Portions with opaque, others with transparent or 


quantity, ¢ of whic 


hour.—H. 


will be equal to the actual | lami 
See . “algal o ual | lamine of pearl-sh : : 
quantity discharged in imperial gallons per | its validatinn _ ell, vee shines through by means of 


1 
| ta 


colour ; the latter are intr | the 


cireumstances 
t neers well fitted for particular purposes and situa. | 
1 


greater facility. The operation is this:—A 
‘screw press, with solid plunger, corresponding 
to the interior of the object to be produced, is 
fitted to the serew. ‘The servitor collects at 
the end of his rod sufficient glass; he ap- 
proaches the mould, and drops it therein; the 
plunger is screwed down, then reversed, and a 
complete copy of the interior of the mould is 
the result. ‘This is, however, covered over 
with a number of minute cracks: these are 
removed by heating it again, and causing it to 
rotate, during which a piece of wood traverses 
the surface, and fuses the whole into an uni- 
form surface of much brilliancy. 





19th and lasted till one in the morning of the | 
20th. It was no mean achievement to take | 





At Messrs. Elkington's, the process of 
electro-metallurgy was explained and demon- 
strated: by passing a current of electric or 
| magnetic fluid through a solution formed, say, 
| by dissolving an oxide of silver in cyanide of 
| potassium, the metal held in solation is thrown 
‘down upon objects suspended in it, which thas 
‘become coated with silver. Gold is thrown 
|down with greater rapidity than silver, and 
\if it be desired to gild only partially, portions 
‘of the object suspended are covered with a 
‘varnish, which prevents adhesion. ‘Thus it is 
that the investigations and discoveries of the 

man of science in his closet are brought to 
bear on the social progress of the masses. The 
‘world has often said, “ What’s the good?” to 
abstruse mathematical inquiries and minute 
|physical investigations without immediately 
lobvious results, which have ultimately en- 
‘riched the country, and increased the comfort 
‘of all. The thoughtfal recluse, abstracted 
‘and, it may be, a“ bore,” developes a principle, 
and is scarcely thanked; and the bustling 
practical men of the world apply it, are duly 
thanked, and, very deservedly, make fortunes ! 

At Mr. Winfield’s establishment for rolled 
\works and brass founding, an incident oc- 
‘curred that gave much pleasure to those who 
witnessed it, The men engaged there asked 
leave to present an address to Lord Granville 
‘and Mr. Cubitt, who represented the Royal 
| Commission on the occasion : baving obtained 

it, in they came from their work to a new 
\school-room, built by the proprietor for the 
instruction of the children employed in the 
works (a large and fitting apartment), and 
a detachment ascended tothe gallery and sang 
harmoniously and well our loyalty-giving 
anthem, and some other compositions. They 
‘came without changing their dress, and the 
leader of the choir wielded his baton, like one 
who felt he was master there, without turning 
down his shirt-sleeves. 

The address was exceedingly well written, 
‘and was read by a clerk of twenty-five years’ 

standing with an earnestness and gravity that 
showed plainly the matter was not to be treated 
lightly. ‘They said in it to the commissioners 
—‘Qur intention in the present instance is to 
| congratulate you in connection with the execu- 
tive committee upon the success of your 
labours, to convey to you our admiration of 
the manner in which you have fought the good 
‘fight, overeoine indifference, put an end to 
doubt, and manfully subdued opposition. In 
tendering this our humble tribute of the estima- 
.tion in which we hold your efforts, we do so 
‘with respect; we know your exertions have 
been lauded by those with whom we may not 
|for one moment compare ourselves. ‘The Ex- 
‘hibition of 1851 is, however, Lut one great 
history of industry, written by labour, on 
‘metals, on stone, on clay, on silk, and on 
(cotton, bound up in iron, glass, and wmber, 


and as supplying a page in the volume, we are 


emboldened to approach you, for in that assem- 
blage of all that is useful, rich, and rare, it is 
proved that inded ‘all is the gift of imdustry 
—rich power.’ For the first tizne the varied 
skill, talent, and industry of England and 
Englishmen have been rendered apparent to 
themselves and to the world ; labour has been 


tive surface produced by rubbing with the | Clevated by collecting together its results ; the 


fferent |palm of the hand. Of ious i “a aria : . 
heads of water deduced fro: ay wt pen the various improvements, that of whole is replete with instruction to this and all 
m the r | the introduct f 1 beh: ss inc ; son | . . P 
ules of M. ‘ ion of pearl behind glass in connection with | succeeding generations; it presents and ill 


present a spectacle unsurpassed in moral 
grandeur in the history of the universe.” 
Lord Granville responded to it as it de- 


| Served, and took occasion to compliment Mr. 


Winfield on the mutaal good feeling which 
existed between the employer and the em- 
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jloyed. In the whole there are about 500| such an order. They at it w se in-| ; 
hands engaged here, male andfemale. Amongst | possible to permit ee that “e Smt auch — oe Sao 
the operations that were shown was the forma- | himself the responsibility, which he was ¢ niet P Two h ae sa 
tion of brass tubes, These are made from| willing to do, of ordering so lar eab ide ses ner ae were agreeably spent in what is 
thin sheets of metal, turned up by means oo tee = lie Fl: a ne . + ed 5 a ; : —— e ee town-hall in the kingdom, 
convex rolls, and brought to a tubular form | were such substantial men that I belieeetina Mendelasohtts Blsieh, Decinen on Sle 
by being drawn through steel holes by adraw-| contractors would have taken their word. the and Handel’ ‘ M. we th Saeie ar ye 
bench; the seam is filled up, and the two| rest of the Royal Commissioners felt that it iron wre the an a orton titre pres 
edges united, by soldering in an air furnace ;| was impossible to allow so large and vague a_ pleas dtob ‘cents “te tee tanya 
an easily melted metal being used, and borax | responsibility to weigh up a ioe te = ed to be tired, t —— the day was a long 
being employed, to keep the edges clean, and these circumstances, | was directed by his aT 
so facilitate its fusion. Metallic bedsteads of Royal Highness and the Royal Semeianehen . : 
the ordinary kind, with those of a more|to make this proposal to Messrs. Fox and EXPRESSION IN ARCHITECTURE.+ 
expensive and complicated construction, as Henderson. I wrote ona piece of paper, which A Great part of the difficulty in reference to 
also portable bedsteads for military and tra- I read to them, that the Royal Commission “¢Fative expression arises from our contract- 
velling purposes, have received various im- was in no condition to give any order for a 8 ‘9 much the field of our resources, from 
provements here in their construction,—among building; but if those contractors chose at %, 2°8lect of many sources from which the 
others, the substitution of the continuous their own risk and peril to erect a building fibres of architecture should be nourished. 
pillar, an application which has added much which was defined by drawings and specifica- Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, Romans, Vene- 
to the steadiness of metallic bedsteads gene- tions which were exhibited on the table, that it “2S» @2d our own medieval architects, drew 
rally, and, in connection with an improved was probable that when the commission became ‘* ispiration from the highest fountains 
taper pillar, unites utility and ornament. an incorporated body they would order such a then open to them; and we see the poet and 
The rapidity with which brilliant colour is building. Messrs. Fox aud Henderson* said, ‘¢ For ransack all nature, existing art, and 
given to brass castings by “dipping” in ‘ that is enough for us;’ and I believe a very science, for similes and metaphors wherewith 
nitric acid is very striking to the novice. The few hours afterwards they gave orders for the t? Vivify their works. Now architecture, to 
casting, dull and dark coloured, is seized by a immense mass of materials which were re- © 2 living art, and reflect to posterity the 
pair of pliers, dipped into the acid, then into a quired for the purpose. As to the Exhibition “!”in¢ of humanity, must do likewise: it must 
bucket of water to prevent the continuance of itself, having been brought to their town so ™0Ve With the general march of mind, and 
the action, and being withdrawn is found to lately by the locomotive, and having passed 4'°“ with the increase of knowledge : it must 
shine like gold. The same result was obtained some time with great benefit to himself and to “8°St &very improvement in science, and draw 
formerly by hand-polishing, along process.* | the foreign friends who accompanied him also, 'S Vi@lity and power from every accessible 
To Mr. Gillett’s steel pen manufactory a in visiting four establishments of their great ee ; ; 
large proportion of the visitors went. 180 workshop, it was excusable if the idea of _ /0¢ entire language of architecture is really 
millions of pens are made here in the course machinery clung to him. He might imagine * ©°P!OUS One: all nature, animate and inani- 
of a year. Endeavour to get a clear idea of the exhibition to be a gigantic machine in- ™™® and atl extant art, offer themselves as 
this number, good reader, if you can. It will tended to register and measure the advance of models to the architect. The botanist, the 
assist you in doing this if you walk through the civilisation. If he might, without want of re- 2 ologist, the naturalist, the chemist, the 
building and see the piles of pens which are at spect, observe so, he would liken his Royal archeologist,—all explorers and expounders 
any one moment in progress. About 500 hands Highness Prince Albert to an inventor who, ©! "tute, of history, and of art, = though 
are employed here, mostly intelligent-lookirg finding a thing in partial use, sees how it can they may not be aware of it, benefactors to 
and well-dressed girls, who earn from 4s.to 12s. | be applied on amoreextended scale, and intro- | “™“bitecture ; but their gifts have been but 
a week, according to age and skill. Each pen duces it for the good of mankind in the form partially applied to the enr:chment of the 
passes through twenty operations, such as of a new invention. His Royal Highness had PO°TY the strengthening of the expressive 
cutting the blanks out of thin sheet steel, been assisted by the commission, whom he | faculties of the art. ' ; 
annealing, impressing the maker’s name,!| might liken to the engineer, and he had an Poe: seme, OF af tone “ rn pal 
hardening, grinding, and splitting. Some are | executive committee of foremen, fitters, and|'U"° °° well as sculpture genera ly, has, T am 
coloured by being placed in a cylinder which is | draughtsmen. ‘The machine had been com-| well errs te different province to — a the 
made to revolve over a charcoal fire; others | pleted wheel within wheel; some parts made aes’ oi ours was to nae . ‘a yegers 
are glazed by the application of lac varnish |in England, others of exquisite foreign temper. | ‘0°* 0 tein Chiies as vced = ; y the 
and heat. | hey had a real black diamond, tuo—a ‘ Cole’ | poo, and which ba ge - ae the ana- 
Before we had done admiring the cleanli-| of most excellent quality. he mayor had ay i erannee' The heol Bein ae: are 
ness and order that’ prevail here, three | alluded to his own efforts, but he felt that he he Ge Lemp “ rage acs — a, ed ~ s of 
o’clock had arrived, and it was necessary to | egengied the position of the apprentice who |‘ 7 ee Lars he we She of men, 
repair to the Botanic Gardens at Edgbaston, | stood ready with a feather in his hand to drop | - ery. be “er ~ h prontbiy ar ieee 
where many hundreds of the inhabitants were | a little oil on any part of the machine that/ om - aed . 4 peer emi Mp — 
assembled, and bands played, and birds sang, | might become rusty.” /a matte . sone es meter ‘a i 
and all went very pleasantly. And then came | And that Lord Granville has done this, |°°"°*'Y® © fli ro Biase poe «“inhabitin: 
the collation, whereat the mayor presided | itself no small thing where the machinery was premarin yt oars rene ewever one 
genially. | elaborate and eccentric, as well as much more, | © ge Sie he een ae anodes 6 can 
Lord Granville’s speech pleased all by its) we can bear.personal testimony. ‘aves ‘We must ora be careful how we 
simplicity and clearness. He said it was; Baron Dupin and M. Viebahn spoke on the! draw from heathen mythology for the em- 
rraras, M that first encouraged them to| foreign side, and Mr. Cole, returning thanks! }<}Jishment and illustration of Christian 
believe that an exhibition of the manufactures | for himself, Mr. Dilke, and the rest of the| churches 
of the country would succeed. As tothe con-|* Executed Committee,” as somebody styled | Objects employed in Pagan rites are unfit 
struction of the building the speaker said :—| them, threw out the suggestion, which was| emblems for such structures; but Christianity 
At the mene ee the order for _ nee eagerly responded to, that in another ten | has its own subjects and sacred objects of illus- 
ing, wes required fe, 3a. qaven, It, wee Tound toa |e set! ii ; ‘tration, which may be applied to the classic 
the Royal Commission was not by law that)... .7-' Fox by his fellow-towrusmea. ‘Tu the course of hee | architecture as wilt to the Gothic. In the 


sort of an incorporated body which could give speech, wherein he made a connected statement of the | sculpture painting, stained glass, &c. of the 
progress of the undertaking, Mr.Fox said,—‘ Before com- | _. ldl Bi th eriarehs, apostles, and 
* The operation of producing a brass candelabrum may | pleting our tender, and with a view to a more precise | middle ages, — 1€ patriarchs, po > al 
be thus described :— The designer transfers his idea to a ag Na gre of a building covering 18} saints were distinguished by their peculiar 
aper, and, if approved of, produces a model of it, if he | acres,—1,850 feet long, 408 feet wide, and 64 feet high, : “ icular circumstan 
=e not, he at it into the hands of a modeller, who | irrespective of the arched roofof the transept—I walked out | attributes, of by some — ™ : bi } '. ds 
makes a copy of the same in relief, in wax : if satisfactory, | one evening into Portland-place ; and there setting off the | allusive to sacred history , Justas were the gods 
acast is taken from it in lead ; . is inane ee, and | ee one - a a it eye a | and heroes of antiquity. More rational and ar- 
another cast is made from it in brass; the chaser or | within a few yards; and then, considering that the build-| ,._.- eas 3 
repulder then removes all irregularities by means of small ing would be three times the width of that fine street, | tistic compositions than many of these could 
steel files of peculiar forms, technically called ‘ rifles;” | and the — as a the houses on either side, I had! doubtless be formed ; but they might be made 
“mats” the surface into the peculiarly mottled appear- | presented to my mind a pretty good idea of what we were | : em worthy of the present ad- 
ance which may be pear means of small chisels about to undertake. ten satisfied myself on these | the basis of a ™ t rf hei I Sure} 
and punches, and corrects the general details. After | necessary points, I set to work and made every important vanced state of ar an religion. ; urely 
examining this minutely, it is passed into the wage of ery droning St the oe = _ — with 4 wee Scripture yields a sufficient field for this, and 
“ moulder,” who, with his sand-troughs, and by means of | hana. ese occupied me about eighteen hours each day - 
Nenen Whi sopunate into two oni speedily produces a for seven Weeks, and as they went from my hand, Mr. sculpture could embody the sacred memories 
correct copy of the original pattern. This is effected by | Henderson immediately prepared the ironwork and other and associations of our religion,—the sublime 
laying or bedding the pattern in the half of the box materials required in the construction of the building. On personages of Bible history, as well as the 
ed to, which has been filled with sand, dusting the | the 26th of September we were enabled to fix the first ; f th é 
surface, to prevent adhesion of the two surfaces, placing | column in its place. And from this time I took the gene- myths and allegories of t e ancients. For 
on the other half of the box, passing the — ene a a | ral menses of ay wpe 8 —_ my — = secular purposes, the case is different; and 
siev afterwards kneading up the whole, until it be- | spent all my time upon the works—teeling that, unless tie | i . x 
poser Je and compact pb | It readily separates | same person who had made the drawings was always pre- | though faith has ceased to be exercised in the 
where the parting dust has been applied, and discloses a | sent to assign to each - as _ _— — — Thunderer of Olympus, and the empyreal 
iray ve oat tal pattern; the pattern is re- | its proper position in the structure, it wo impossible " A sayeth 
pn ] pte Saat “ the box cianed, and the | to sich the building in ee he insure the ot on the | conclave of subordinate divinities, yet a great 
metal, im < af fusion, melted in a Stourbridge clay | Ist of May; and I am confident that if any other course ‘ ; : A 
casting-pt Rieger ty bey sme with coke fuel, vigor had been taken, or if, as is usual in the construction of | * The organ is 45 feet high, 38 feet wide, and 17 feet 
into the apertare in the box containing the impression, the large buildings, the drawings had been prepared by an | deep: it contains 78 stops and 4,062 pipes. The largest 
two halves of which are held together fy serews or cramps. | architect, and the works executed by a contractor, instead | metal pipe stands in front of the case, and is 35 feet 3 
On separating the box, a copy of the original pattern with | of, as in the present case, these separate functions being inches long, and 19} inches in diameter ; the largest wood 
all its details will be found, This casting is now passed | combined by my aehing the one and then su -| pipe is 32 feet long, and 12 feet 4 pe in a 
into the hands of a workman or fitter: if there are round tending the execution of the work, a building of such vast | This organ was built by Mr. W. Hill, at a cost of 5, ” 





d exhibition, with 
to Birmingham, 

















; ‘ - : ae sa | Senni i i he next of 
ts, d lathe, by means of ordinary | dimensions could not have been completed within a period | for use at the Triennial Musical Festivals, t 
eres if fiat, the ~~ filed, the smaller imper- | considered by experienced persons as altogether ade which will take place m 1852. 

fections are removed by the 





repairer, quate for the purpose,” + See p. 384, ante. 
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ti { Greek mythology and allegory will! pr oetic 
pat mapas snakes me ; and, as far as| much of the significant hat or boot of colossal 
they are so applicable, they are unimprovable. | dimensions, that project into some of our) 
There is something so exquisite in the concep- | trading streets. 
tions of these ideal and figurative beings, | I observed above that one style is better fitted | 


which so beautifully personify the different | for expressing a given character than ee 
qualities, physical or moral, that they represent, Now, this peculiar and exclusive fitness or | 
—their roots are so deep in nature,—that they one purpose, eminently characterizes the Gothic 
must ever have a potent spell upon our feelings | or pointed style of architecture, which deserves 
and imagination. For emblematic illustration, separate notice here. The Gothic system is_ 
what could be superior to the attributes and | not what many of the advocates of the classic | 
emblems of the mythology? ‘The helmet and | styles have asserted it to be,—an incoherent 
lance were the symbols of war, and may be’ style, unnatural and false in principle, devoid 
such while war continues. ‘Ihe lyre and laurel of all harmony and proportions. Nor is it full 
branch are still appropriate symbols of har-| of inconsistencies and caprices, as contended | 
cnony and fame. ‘The myrtle-branch and the| by others. Inconsistencies and caprices appear | 
dove were to characterise affection, and may | only at first sight, and to superficial or preju- | 
still do so, as the palm branch and wreath may | diced observers. ‘The great monuments of this 
announce victory, and the olive, peace. | style evince the most striking intention of pur- 
Though symbols of a vanished creed, do they | pose, and a power of expressive grandeur and 
not belong to humanity? No more natural sublimity in harmony with that purpose, which 
and beautiful emblem of justice than the equal no other system could have secured. But 
balance could be conceived: the hoodwink of | Gothic architecture, notwithstanding, will never 
Impartiality, the veil of Modesty, the bridle of | become the universal style. It is only adapted 
Temperance, are unrivalled in their significant/to the expression of qualities analogous to 
beauty. Festoons, wreaths, garlands, to what- sacred uses, and will be the more sacred in its 
soever they owe their origin, have been univer- | associations from being exclusively devoted to 
sally received among cultivated nations as such uses. The cathedrals and churches 
representative of certain ideas, and may still be | erected during the Gothic period were exactly 
so employed while art shall need them. Sym- | adapted to the Roman Catholic ritual—the form 
bolism and allegory are a source that has been | of devotion then in use, to processions and 
inadequately drawn upon in modern architec- | every other ceremony connected with the reli- 
ture: yet it is surely an artistic one. ‘The gious service of the day. Music, for example, 
Greek architecture spoke by it, and emblems | was an important part of the service, and the 
were invented when ancient art had reached aj cathedrals were built so as to give the finest 
high point of perfection. The trope and meta- | effect to music: they were covered interiorly 
phor of poetry and Scripture are used on the | with sculptural and pictorial decoration in har- 
same principle,—to illustrate and strengthen the| mony with the spirit, and symbolizing the 
intended idea. What striking morals are con- | leading points of belief; and like the maze of 
veyed by allegorical persons and things in| material beauty in nature speaking also of the 
poetry! The destination of some buildings | eternal splendour and sublimity. There was a 
cannot be distinguished from that of others by | completeness of adaptation, a conspiracy for 
an appeal to analogy alone, and therefore a the expression of one idea, perhaps never before 
further language is required; and here is one! or since exhibited. “Then,” says Menzel, in 
of almost infinite scope, that supplies genius his History of Germany, “the pile resounded 
with a boundless field of invention,—a rich and , and spoke, like God from the clouds, from its 
beautiful language, and, withal, a natural one, | lofty tower, or alternately sorrowed and re- | 
for we are instinctively prone to allegorise: joiced, like man, in the deep swelling organ: | 
personification is the natural language of feel- | the arts of the founder and musician were each 
ing and imagination. | devoted to the service of the Church.” The 
But whatever mode of illustration we adopt, | Tudor style is suited to all buildings of a 
we must not neglect our own national re- domestic character, but ecclesiastical Gothic, 
sources. In drawing from British literature applied to civil or domestic purposes, is out of 
and history, and embodying in stone the crea- its natural element, and must present to the 
tions of our poetry, or the great historical per- | eye of taste inconsistency of the grossest kind. 
sonages of our country, we follow the highest | It can have no harmony or sympathy with 
ancient examples, and such subjects generally | ideas and enterprizes of earth, which it seems 
will be more interesting to English hearts than | to spurn. It speaks not home to men’s “every- 
the brightest imaginings of Homer and Hesiod. | day business and bosoms.” It is all-aspiring, 
Thus enriched, we should find no difficulty in | like the flame, heavenward; and finds a solu- 
characterizing our respective works. The’ tion of its mystery only in the faith that points 

destinations of modern edifices are not too | to worlds 
numerous in their variety to be distinguished, | 
when all our resources are drawn upon, and | 
ail our unwrought elements organized. ‘The In respect of mere sensuous beauty, it (Gothic 
various arts and sciences,—the different virtues, architecture) cannot compare with the Greek, 
have their respective natural emblems; the | which possesses the most exquisite adaptation 
Romans deified all the virtues, and gave them | of form and style to every variety of purpose ; 
their appropriate attributes, or distinguished | but I have spoken of it as regards its vitality 
them by their attire, and such creations we and power and truthfulness to its original and 
could not improve. ‘The instruments used in| peculiar purpose: as regards its application to 
the various arts and sciences have been em- | ecclesiastical uses and power of analogous and 
ployed on buildings as indications of their symbolical expression, Gothic architecture is a 
devotion to these arts, and they may be still | perfect system; it fills a high and holy place 
employed with the greatest propriety. We doin art, to which it is wonderfully, we might 
well to immortalise in stone the fading forms almost say divinely, adapted; and I would} 
of nature; but artificial forms are often called have it respected like a thing set apart, and | 
for, and may not only be useful in expression, which nothing secular should profane. 
nut conducive to beauty: many musical and _It must, however, be observed that for general | 
other art instruments are graceful in form, purposes of expression, an architect need not | 
and, while so, they are, though the work of | fetter his genius to the particular mode al 
oe reflections of the work of God. , style of any age or country past or present. In- | 
Rad ——— aewele the use of a build- deed so fettered he cannot give suitable expres- 
viet : Sof Sculpture or painting, with a sion : his self-imposed manacles will be among 
wto rendering the work completely phonetic, | the causes of his failure. On observance | 





“* Far above the clouds and beyond the tomb.” 








osaic than poetical, and would remind us too ‘an edifice is to be built, and its destined use, 


may be so peculiar as to dictate a form of 
structure and style of decoration differing from 
anything existing; yet an unbiassed attention 
to such dictation might result in an artistic and 
meritorious production. It belongs to the 
very idea of a fine art as distinguished from 
the mechanical arts, to yield the utmost sco 

to the inventive faculties throughout; and the 
remark applies to architecture as far as consis- 
tent with the prior demands of utility, —the first 
law. ‘The critic should therefore be taught to 


judge of architecture independently of style, 


and in reference only to philosophical, i. e., 
abstract architectural principle. We should 
not consider whether two or more features we 
would wish to introduce into a design belong to 
one style, and were employed together in ancient 
examples; but whether they would naturally 
harmonize. With all due reverence for Italian 


architecture, I hesitate not to say, that asa 


style or system of architectural design, we have 
nothing to do with it. With its members, its 
mouldings, as with words, we have to do. We 
have to resolve it into its original elements, 
taking due advantage of what Italy or modern 
design has contributed to the general stock as 
additional words enriching and swelling the 
antique languages, for the expression of Eng- 
lish ideas. Using it otherwise, might remind 
one of a tradesman or shopkeeper going to his 
brother trader instead of the merchant for his 
goods. We might as well take the French ar- 
chitecture, or the Spanish modification of the 
classic : the error, different indeed in degree 
would be the same in kind. Why use a trans- 
lation when we can read the original? Or go 
to a derived system when we can have access 
to the parent source ? 

But whatever the style, or whether we have 
style or not, the present purposes of our build- 
ings, be those purposes what they may, must 
govern the form or plan, which should be pre- 
cisely what the purpose requires,—adapted to 
situations and circumstances without reference 
to the associations of past art, or the require- 
ments of deceased institutions. The sigus of 
language or elements we use, must be employed 
not in repeating ancient thoughts, and feelings, 
and purposes, but in clothing the ideas of to- 
day with a material form. The purpose or 
destination is to a building what the subject or 
fable is to a poem, and like the subject in the 
poem, this purpose should thrill, as it were, 
through every part, and beam from every 
feature. ‘The idea of its design must be con- 
ceived in accordance with our English habits 
and manner of life, customs, worship, &c., 
according as it is public or private, and that 
idea of its use or destination must pass like a 
spirit into the building, and pervade and ani- 
mate it. Art owns nature and reason, not pre- 
cedent, for her law-giver : “it is not metre, but 
a metre-making argument, that makes the 
poem.” Nor is it columns and entablatures, 
nor arcades and buttresses, that constitute ar- 
chitecture. ‘“ For works which are the result 
of the mere connexion of even beautiful 
forms,” observes a German writer on Art, 
“ would themselves be without all beauty, as 
that which gives beauty to the whole 
cannot be form. It is beyond form—it is the 
essential, the universal, the aspect, and expres- 
sion of the indwelling spirit of nature.”* 


S. H. 





View or THE Exutsition BuILDING.— 
A capital view of the transept of the Exhibi- 
tion Palace, showing the interior, looking 
north, has been drawn and engraved by Mr. 
John Sadler.t 

KENSINGTON TURNPIKE TOLLS.—Astrong 
feeling of injustice has induced the inhabitants 
of Kensington to organize an energetic agitation 


good taste, I think, would not sanction: the! of distinct style beauty is not dependant, and | 2gainst the numerous turnpike-gates existing 
puonetic quality is not called for or desirable | an expressive character may be given without within the limits of their parish, mulcting the 


in architecture,—nor are painting and sculp- it: nay, architecture itself may be conceived | 


passers through them, it is said, to the extent 


ture higher arts than architecture, from being | of as distinct from style: style is the servant— | of 20,0001. a year, while the just proportion 


phonetic: if they were, the lowest branch of |an useful one—of architecture, but not its mas- 


due for keeping the metropolitan roads in 


literature might claim precedence of it. T ildi ‘Tepair is esti O 
wre ' t. The/ter. A building, I apprehend, might be so de- Tepair is estimated at less than 2,000/. One 
subject of Paul preaching at Athens, on the| signed and weed Ma to exktbit 20 trace of | consequence is said to be that out of every ten 


facade, or in the pediment of a building, would | any style known in the world, and yet bé good ‘houses in the parish one is unoccupied. 





rae —— of Christian worship ; | architecture,—a real work of art. The circum- 
© of expression would be more | stances of climate and situation under which | 


* To be continued. 
t London: C, and E. Layton. 
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ON THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF FIL. properly taken care of, the water flowing from|with stone: upon this stone a 
TRATION IN USE FOR THE SUPPLY | them is tolerably limpid. ‘These artificial filters gravel, carefully washed and Pry, | 
OF LARGE TOWNS. aaa 8 possess the advantage of being more easily | about 2 feet 6 inches deep, was laid, and the 
Or the impurities existing in water, some|cleansed than the natural filtering stones. | remainder of the excavation was refilled with 
are merely held in suspension, while others are Practically, uniformity of flow is one of the | the sand previously extracted. From the tun- 
in a state of chemical solution ; the purifica- | most important conditions in the value of a nel the water is led directly to the weil of the 
tion, therefore, which it is desirable to effect, | filter; but as it must be exposed to be ob- | pumps, without the intervention of any store- 
must participate in the nature of the impu- | structed in proportion as it retains matters in age reservoir, and consequently the length of 
rities :—that is to say, a theoretically perfect | suspension, it becomes as necessary that a filter | the filtering tunnel is very considerable. The 
filter should produce both a mechanical and a | should be easily cleansed, as that it should be construction of this filter for a town of 40,000 
chemical purification. There are three prin- | able to retain extraneous matter. inhabitants, cost about 5,500/. to 6,000/, I is 
cipal means of obtaining these results,—first,| Only three descriptions of filters have evident that this description of filter can only 
deposition; secondly, re-agents; thirdly, | hitherto been extensively used in the supply be applied when the nature of the strata tra- 
passing the water through the pores of cer-| of large towns, and they are all based, in fact, versed by the stream, from which the supply is 
tain substances, or filtration. upon the plan by which the water is made to derived, is such as to allow the operation of 
Ist. In the purification by deposition, the| traverse a considerable thickness of sand, purifying the water to take place easily, and, 
whole operation consists in allowing water to gravel, or comminuted stone, of certain mine- we may say, naturally. Such is not often the 





flow into large basins, in which it remains a|ralogical nature. As examples we have— case, because rivers usually hold so much 
sufficient time to part with any extraneous| 1. ‘The filters used at the Chelsea Water- alluvial matters in suspension as to puddle up 
matter by mere mechanical separation. This | works. their course; it is only exceptionally that the 
is the system most commonly adopted, but it | 2. The filters used at Nottingham and bed is formed of a clear bright sand, such as 
is open to very serious objections. The ope- | Toulouse. is requisite for the purposes of filtration. The 


ration is necessarily very slow, and it therefore} 3. The filters used by Mr. Thom, at Paisley. results obtained at ‘Toulouse, however, would 
requires the construction of very large| ist. The filters used at the Chelsea Water- appear to prove that if properly executed, a 
reservoirs at a great expense. Moreover, if| works, and at many similar establishments in filter of this kind is one of the most economi- 
the impurities arise from organic causes, the|the country, are thus described by Mr. J. cal; for the cost of one million gallons puri- 
stagnant state of the water in the reservoirs is | Quick :—“‘The process of cleansing consists fied in this manner is not more than 1J. 6s., 
the one most calculated to further the pro- | first of a series of reservoirs of subsidence; without interest and depreciation. 
gress of their decomposition ; and the absorp-| large open reservoirs, between four and five! 3rd. The filters used by Mr. Thom at Pais- 
tion of the gases, necessary to enable them to/|acres in area, and 13 ft. 6 in. deep, faced with ley. These filters differ little from either of 
pass through the different stages of this| gravel. These reservoirs have an invert of those previously named in their real principles 
change, must seriously affect the quality of the | brick, about 6 ft. wide and 3 ft. 6 in. deep, of action, although some of the working details 
water. Consequently, it rarely happens that | laid in cement. ‘The depositing reservoirs display much ingenuity and skilful arrange- 
water treated in this manner is fit for domestic | are made to hold four days’ supply, and the ment. They are described by their author as 
use. filters placed by the side of them are composed consisting of a filter bed, divided into three 

2nd. In the purification by re-agents, the | of—first, coarse gravel, about 1 ft. deep ;/ compartments, so arranged, that one may be 
object proposed is to hasten the separation of | secondly, a stratum of rough screened gravel, in process of cleansing whilst the other two 

any heterogeneous substances in suspension, | about 9 in. deep; thirdly, a stratum of fine| are at work. The site of the filters is on a 
by the use of certain salts, which by a double | screened gravel, about 6 in. deep; fourthly, level piece of ground, excavated to a depth of 
decomposition with those contained in the | fine gravel, 9 in. deep; fifthly, fine washed | six or eight feet, with impermeable retaining 
water, form other salts of a specific gravity grey river sand, about 3 feet 6 in. deep. The | wails and bottom. The whole of this bottom 
sufficient to allow of their rapid deposition, | water permeates these materials, and is drawn. is divided into drains, or spaces, one foot wide 
and of their drawing down with them any! off by means of brick tunnels to the well of and five inches deep, by means of fire bricks 
other impurities. But as the proportions of the pumping engine.” Filters of this descrip- laid on edge, and covered with cio 
the re-agents require to be modified, according | tion yield quantities varying from 75 to 63 same material, perforated oe - es a e 
to the continual variations in the proportions | gallons per foot superficial, and cost, with those used in a kiln for drying ma = ; ne 
of the salts in solution, this mode of purifica- | working expenses, under the most favourable | perforated tiles are covered to the ny 8 one 
tion requires great care and skill, and its ap-| circumstances, about 2/. 4s. per million gal- inch with clean gravel oa rrmitcney 
plication upon a large scale becomes the more | lons. From the nature of the materials through this is followed by _ wf ce . —_ \ 
difficult. Alum has been applied as a re agent | which the water is made to percolate, it must each of the same depth, an oe ing 
with the selenitic waters of Paris. Dr. Clark’s | be evident that they can only act upon the layer a little finer than the prece ing og € 
process of precipitating - es of | water mechanically, by separating matters in chy a nay tie red cede 8 = 
lime, by the introduction of pure caustic lime suspension. | sharp, sand, » simile 
(the oxide of calcium), has noes applied occa- | ond. The filters used at Nottingham and used in hour en ae a so Fane sete er 
sionally in England. Both have answered in Toulouse. When the strata in which the sulb- is placed, and a nen prone Spt ad with paneer 
laboratory experiments, or upon a small scale ; | siding reservoir is intended to be constructed fine sand — the . taadien! cae te 
but no system of this kind has yet been largely | consist of clean sand and gravel, through which | charcoal. “ — a longi — br 
adopted, and as it is possible to obtain pre-| water can percolate freely, advantage is taken | outfall of the drain or pipe co g : 

: rd : di , is ci 8 to effect filtration, by! and the pure water basin, and on each of the 
cisely similar results, with greater rapidity, by of this circumstance to mn, 0} ‘ his pi d the Shere there 
filtration, that method has been generally causing the water to flow through it previously openings between this pipe an wth 
adopted ? to entering the reservoir. At Nottingham, the|is a stop cock to close the communication 

irive y serious objection to the use of this course adopted by Mr. Hawksley is thus de- when ——- : — a 
mode of purification is to be found in the fact, scribed by himself :—‘ The reservoir, which carry off the fou _ = ee oe 
that all solutions capable of producing a slight | lies on the banks of the Trent, is excavated in | others . pres ent a — bo seller fee: 
alkaline re-action, are likely to give rise to,a natural stratum of clean sand and gravel, high in the a ; 1€ = beferen 8 = 
local concretions of the oxide of iron, thus through which the water percolates to the dis-|to be from _ 0 er cote mip frraprthen 
diminishing the sectional area of the pipes. tance of 150 feet from the river. The oi a acpi of animal chare 

Solutions, producing on the contrary an acid titious matter is deposited on “ bed o the — lil siilien eaten eapaten of titi 
re-action, do not generate these concretions river, from which it is washed by the action of Pe r. aod seauhh todehane Sacteesteabengtt 
with the same rapidity, but occasionally even | the stream. Sometimes the water comes down | of t an ~ on cere a a 

bserved to interfere | the river exceedingly thick, and discoloured by ficial, if applied on he scale, ane ¥ a 
these latter have been ‘6 j - nevertheless | circumstances of the works at Paisley, where a 
seriously with the discharge from the pipes. | peat and other vegetable matters ; nevertheless ~ c rer peentty sc geaan hed  ap Boteapt r= 

3. In the purification by filtration, it is de- | filtration through the bed of 150 feet renders fi ter so a Eeesian -oneiatinaenall 

i i in their pas-| it perfectly pellucid. The reservoir being ex- 600/. e does not, ever, ie on 
sired, as far as possible, to arrest | I ioatiol ah vegetation takes| maintenance, which must be considerable ; 
sage the mechanical impurities, by causing the | posed to the action of the sun, vege "i, tr |becamee the portion containing: the ebeveosl, 
water to flow through the interstices of some| place, but it is removed me Mp ead th. srecioely the most expensive, is the one most 
porous substance; and at mee aera re in ag inn — a ee reed _ Picely, Tien mesh ponent choked, and 
the best modern filters, such materials are| ‘lo prev > small sa0i, seems to be very much below 
presented, as are capable of re-acting upon the being choked by re oe a - a yey me venthien oe amd 
chemical ingredients which the water may neous eae a iner cloth. In addition is 115 gallons per foot superficial. 
contain. ‘The operation of separating sub- | large sieves of ‘the “vor Siter-oonnal which _In addition to the filters above cited, nume- 
stances in suspension is sometimes effected in | to the yet t wd eel os cen. |seup-atiean of nahennauainenend merits eel 
nature, by the passage of water through the passes t —_— a the adjoining lands: this been constructed, which, when tried, have 
different strata composing the crust of eal poameir gr lees ia Gamal and half-brick yielded equally dissimilar results. Amongst 
carth, and sdvantage has been taken of the) tuntel © ing laid ithout mortar or cement, these, the filter patented by M. Maurras has 
porous nature of some stones to convert them | thick, and being laid witho ? 


; i i ) ion been conspicuously noticed in the report of the 

, ‘ is not often, however, | costs only 10s. a foot, including the excavation pi Neat alpen tre 

dic sai uae ae met with, and their | to a depth of 12 feet.” a wer ae —_ peed ah 
lace is usually supplied by several layers of At ‘l'oulouse, the geological nature of the o Pee eet ot Gonna 
sled and on duces which the water is| bed of the river was analogous to that at Not- a aie inact ya eg rp 
allowed ny ass: the matters in suspension are | tingham, and the course adopted was - es = — ee te yma 
arrested ia thie passage, and if such filters be | ciple the same. Atrench — sr the ~ Bs we oe "nn pap 
Nae ‘of the Garonne toa depth of 12 feet, anc nga Hapa, meat Pas 


t is stated that a filter of this 











* From a paper by Mr. G. R. Burnell, read at the | dry brick tunnel was formed about 3 feet employed, 


and imate apie Nite Maa seas ah cireasan Pualaaed high and 2 feet wide in the clear, and covered chanical. I 
2nd instant, 
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ak | . . * » 
description of 60 feet area can pass as much as | be filtered, and even distilled, and would yet | slender oe vibrating net em, are 
150,000 gallons per day, or 1,500 gallons per | become impure in a few hours afterwards » | approached by a yawning serpent’s . The 
foot superficial, with a 12 ft. 6 in. head; but) whereas without those processes it might be painters express more than most others might 
no immediate reason appears for supposing | preserved pure for many days. With regard | dare otherwise. 
> = 7 
that the slight difference in the arrangement | to the Government scheme for the water sup-| Cornelius’s Frescoes for the Campo Santo.— 
of the filtering medium in this, and in the old | ply of the metropolis, he thought that Govern- | The Campo Santo, the royal cemetery, will be 
system of horizontal sand beds, can give rise} ment control in any such matter must be | erected near the Cathedral (Dom) of Berlin. 
to so vast a difference in the results. The condemned, and the undertaking ought to be Its four walls have a length of 180 feet each. 
cost of each filter to pass 150,000 gallons per | left to private enterprise and competition, due | On the first and second are represented the 
day is about 220/., with an addition of 100/. | regard being given to the public interest. life and deeds of the Saviour; on the third 
for foundations, To filter 1,000,000 gallons} Sir Thomas Deane said, that in the year | those of the apostles—their speaking with the 
per day would then require an outlay, for this | 1815 he erected a very large tank in the dock- | tongues of the spirit. The fourth wall, here 
part of the establishment alone, above 2,000/., | yard at Cork, to afford a rapid supply of water also, is destined for the myth of futurity. 
whilst, upon Mr. Thom’s statement, the Paisley | for twenty sail of the line. It contained 5,000 | Each wall will have five principal paintings, 
filter only cost S70/. forthat quantity. Accord- | tons of rain water. It was intended to make above each an appropriate medallion, Beneath 
ing to the statement f urnished by the patentee, | the tank below the surface, but on excavating | the great pictures runs a frieze, representing the 
the cost of filtering by Maurras’s system is it was found that the water would percolate | works of Christian charity. Of the five paint- 
about 1/. 3s. 4d. per million gallons. through the limestone; the tank was, there-|ings of each wall, that in the middle is the 
Among the domestic filters, Lipscombe’s fore, put upon the surface. The water passed | principal one, those on the sides representing 
deserves favourable mention, The process | through two layers of sand, of different quality, |a figure or group of a more plastic character ; 
adopted is, to pass the water through a series | and charcoal, and the water so filtered remained some of them being representations of the 
of nine layers of animal charcoal mixed with sweet and good after a voyage to the West blessings mentioned in the “Sermon on the 
sand, or some other material, for the purpose , Indies ; longer, indeed, than the water from | mount.” The main picture of the fourth wall 
of maintaining the porosity. Each layer is,the best springs. It was covered over and | represents “The LastJudgment.” Onthe right, 
about one inch in thickness, and is confined | protected from the action of the sun; and |“ The Fall of the Evil Ones.” All demons and 
between thin perforated slabs. More satis-| after a trial of thirty-five years the water was|dark powers are striving here — evil breaks 
factory results would, it appears, be obtained, preferred by naval men to any other supplied; upon Babel. Over it, in the medallion—He, 
if the thickness of the filter beds were in- to the fleet. The tank was built of mountain,on high! who, gloomily and _ hesitatingly, 
creased, as their constituents are precisely of limestone; on the ground, which was levelled, ; sti/d ordains accomplishment—the unavoidable. 
the nature best calculated to act both chemi-/a course of brickflat in cement was laid; next | Quiet, elevation, and simplicity tower over 
cally and mechanically. The peculiarities of a course of brick on edge, in cement; over) these conceptions,—a quiet most seizing and 
the apparatus known as Stirling’s patent, that a thickness of cement; and then 6-inch| absorbing. The second side’s picture of 
consist in a series of boxes, or cisterns, so | limestone flags, well worked on the edges, and | the fourth wall represents the four horsemen 
contrived, that the reservoir or pipe by which | set in the best cement. The sides of the tank | of the Apocalypse, whose hoofs rage over the 
they are supplied has a head of 2 ft. 6 in.| were of limestone ashlar set in cement, and nations, trampling down everything. Under- 
Ihe water enters each filter at the bottom, and , backed with stock brickwork in cement. ‘The | neath are the people writhing in despair. A 
after passing through three strata of filtering size was 200 feet by 100. It had a story over | gigantic stir and impulse pervades these deli- 
media, flows off from the top. The filtering it for a cooperage, covered with slate. To|neations. ‘I'he medallion above represents the 
materials consist of sand and vitrified lime- form the floor of this latter, there were cast-| avenging angels, who pour out the cups of 
stone; but the patentee, although he states | iron columns and girders, on which three and | wrath, even into the sun, which becomes 
that the water has no decomposing effect upon a half inch gauged Yorkshire flags were laid, |eclipsed. The cartoons of the four raging 
the latter, appears to regard it as contributing , with cement run into a groove in the edges of horsemen were completed by Cornelius at 
much to the chemical purity of the water. | the joint. | Rome some years ago, and all has been as he 
Within a short period, Messrs. Ransome, Mr. Tarring mentioned a plan for filtration, foresaw. He said lately to a friend (Emma 
and Parsons have propo ed an application of successfully adopted at Willesden, in which Niendorf)—‘ All this must break over the 
their filtering stone, which appears likely to the water from a large pond, 9 or 10 feet deep, | nations, that they become purified.” 
satisfy the conditions essential to the success, supplied by the surface drainage and land, 
of that operation. ‘The stone itself is an arti- springs, was conveyed through boxes 2 feet, : 
ficial sandstone, whose degree of porosity can square by 18 inches deep; the first filled with “SHALL WE KEEP THE CRYSTAL 
be regulated at pleasure. It is obtained by , sand and coarse gravel; the second with finer | PALACE ?”’ 
dissolving flint in a caustic alkali, under pres- , gravel; and the third with charcoal and chalk.| AN able, and it appears a well known, 
sure in a steam boiler. For the purpose of | At the distance of 50 feet the water was re- though anonymous, writer, under the title of 
town filters, it is proposed that slabs of this ceived in a shaft, 9 feet deep and a foot square, | Denarius, formally puts this question to the 
stone, about two inches in thickness, should from which it was pumped up into the house. | public vote in a brochure wherein he himself 
be substituted for the common tiles used in| Mr. C. H. Smith adverted to an accidental | pleads strongly in the affirmative. “ Shall we 
the other filters. Upon the top of these slabs filter on some land belonging to the Duke of | keep the Crystal Palace, and have riding and 
is next to be placed any medium capable Portland, between Mansfield and Clipstone-| walking in all weathers among _ flowers, 
of acting chemically upon the water; indeed, park. ‘The thick and turbid water of a canal fountains, and seulpture?”’ That is the taking 
under all circumstances, it is necessary to cut for the purpose of irrigation, was so filtered title of the pamphlet, and in itself it deprecates 
introduce something between these slabs and during its gradual progress over the surface of | all denial. And although it would be a fine idea 
the unfiltered water, which may be capable the meadow which it fertilised, that it appeared certainly that so extraordinary an edifice 
of retaining a portion of the impurities, and of azain in a channel at the lower edge of the should perish with the unparalleled object to 
being itself easily removed; but as the princi- ground, as a bright and transparent stream; carry out which it was called into existence, 
pal filtration is performed by the stone, only all the earthy and other impurities having been and thus in history be indissolubly and ex- 
such a quantity of sand is required as is ne- mechanically separated from it. ‘clusively associated with that object alone, 
cessary to retain the grosser matters,—probably knowing no decay or disaster, still we should 
from 3 to G inches would be sufficient. The ie deeply regret that a building so great and so 
top of this sand could be cleared off very, THE GREAT CARTOONS OF BERLIN. capable of useful appropriation, either as a 
easily by a trowel or rake. If it be desired to Kaulbach’s Frieze of the New Museum.— winter garden, as first suggested in our own 
act chemically upon the water at the same These most recent conceptions of the masters columns indeed, or otherwise, even as a mere 
time, the animal charcoal, or the silicates of excite the art-writers of Germany to ex- sheltered riding-ground, should at once be 
lime, or of alumina, would be placed under ultation. The cartoon for the above frieze cleared away. 
ne ae by which the total thickness would is either completed or sketched; thought) Denazrius calculates that an annual revenue 
no ape ag ge : or ae the under merely fixed down in a bird’s-eye view, but | of 14,000/., on a moderate estimate, would be 
te a “7 <a sapmnaes 0 water required from an eagle’s height. It is again the well- | realised by small charges of admission, such 
o work these filters is very small 5 with 4 feet known world-typifying of Kaulbach; first the as one penny each for foot, and one shilling 
pen two slabs, covered with 3 inches myths of India, then the graces of Hellas. | each for equestrian, promenaders, and would be 
nertayie pone Somes . ay of 340 gal- Amor shapes the lyre, but the shepherd has quite sufficient to keep the edifice in repair. 
Se A " et my per day. My price of anticipated him with the tube of reed. Here, Occasionally, he suggests, there might be 
a; ak went - per foot superfi- the architect, instructed by the beaver. Later fétes, horticultural, floral, agricultural, or 
alee . tional works necessary in the box of Pandora, out of which, amongst! others, during which higher rates might be 
construction be also taken into account, | other unfowards, “ war” al i igin. | ® aint di 
the total : count, | ot , “war” also takes its origin. | charged. ‘The maintenance of the building, 
expense of a filter of this description, Then come groups of enslaved nati An- | ld h blishment of 
calculated to yield one million allo } i ri , ibe oes ome ect sbi ne eee 
day, would not exceed 1.4001 gallons per other side of the frieze begins with the Egyptian | similar exhibitions for the future; and he re- 
In the course of the conversat; hict |myth, making a transition into that of Rome. | minds us that there will be a surplus in the 
followed, Mr. Donaldson said > Sap which |The wolf follows Ibis. Enslaved nations cringe hands of the Exhibition Commissioners of 
the water supplied must sm tm a2, tataae of before victorious Rome. Then appears the about 140,000/, at the close of the present 
filtration. Some water contained. de " of | cross : the Roman cohorts, heavy-mailed,| Exhibition. At the same time he warns the 
matters which could be disengaged “roi shrink back : the old empire crumbles to public, that, unless they make their wishes 
chanical means; but still the water mi y ~ ml Then comes infatuation (Verblendung). on the subject known most emphatically, 
ol an shiesionsle naiun em i oe vty one with a branch of the poison-tree in before the close of the present session, « The 
require another operation to pusily ze om er hand. The last picture shows a veiled per- Chief Commissioner of Woods holds the 


thought, therefore, that a strict analysis, before siimage ~~ Faherty / ‘The figure of Sais again. | warrant (for its removal), and when we reé- 











filtration, was desirable, because water might | perro the emblem of vanity, sits beside member the firmness with which he exacted, 
ght | this veiled representation of our times. ‘Two | as a public guardian, the scrupulous observance 
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of every form connected with the use of the 
site, no hopes can be entertained that he will 
not insist on the speedy and immediate exe- 
cution of the sentence of removal.” We fully 
concur in the recommended application. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Devonport.—St. James’s Church, Morice 
Town, was consecrated on Wednesday week. 
The foundation-stone was laid on 26th July, 
1849. The building, which was designed by, 
and has been erected under the superintendence 
of, Mr. J.P. St. Aubyn, of Furnival’s-inn, archi- 





tect, is in the decorated style, and consists of 
a nave, chancel, and side aisles, with tower and 
spire at the south-western angle. Its length, | 
including chancel, is 116 feet ; breadth, 57 feet ; | 
affording accommodation to 720 adults and | 
364 children. The tower and spire are 150) 
feet high. The windows are of bath stone. 
All the external designs and quoins are in 
Bath stone, and the walls of rubble lime stone. 
The clerestory walls have been constructed on 
a double tier of richly moulded arches and 


architects were Messrs. A. and G. Williams, 
of Liverpool. The hotel has been taken by 
Mr. Longhurst, of London. 

Brocklesby Hail.—The Earl of Yarborough 
has lately added a conservatory, 60 feet long, 
to Brocklesby Hall, his seat in Lincolnshire. 
The facade is of stone, in accordance with the 
character of the house: the sashes are glazed 
with plate glass: the floor is of encaustic tiles 
and diamond flagging: the interior is heated 
by hot-water aye The building cost 1,200/, 
and was erected from the designs of the last- 
named architects. 


Sherborne.—An examination of the tower of | 


Sherborne Church has been made by the 
architect, Mr. Carpenter, with Mr. Grimsdell, 
builder, recommended by Mr. Peto, M.P. 
The tower, it is said, was found to be in a 
state, and trusses were at once 
ordered to be put up under each of the arches. 
After the timbers are erected, a more minute 
examination will be made by Mr. Grimsdell, 
whose report will decide the future proceedings 
of the committee. 
Weymouth—The Esplanade is being ex- 


columns, - The roof, of fir, is an openone: the tended to the end of Greenhill, and it is in- 
timbers have been stained and varnished, to tended to complete it this summer. The 
imitate oak. It is boarded and covered with breakwater advances 1,200 tons a-day. The 
slate. The flooring of the aisles and chancel | stageing has been carried out 1,150 feet from 
is formed of Heywood’s 6-inch black and red the shore, and the deposit of stone about 1,100 
tile. ‘The contractors were Messrs. May. This feet. There are 800 convicts employed in the 
is the second newly-erected church within the | labour of getting the stone out of the quarries | traceried head of characteristic form. The walls 
borough of Devonport consecrated during the and placing it upon the railroad formed for its | are throughout finished with a/phaim parapet and 
last three months, and a third is in course of conveyance down tothe breakwater. Michell’s| moulded cornice. The clerestery is supported 
erection in the south-western portion of the pile system is introduced. 


town, the sites for all which, together with that | 
for a proposed fourth building in the south- | 


Stafford.— For the enlargement of the county 


gaol there were six tenders: that of Messrs. 





It is said that, with those in course of building, 
there are not fewer than 400 empty houses in 


ynn. 

Hulme (Manchester).—The foundation stone 
of a new chorch was laid here on Monday 
week. The plans have been designed by Mr. 
G. H. Shellard, of Manchester, architect, in 
the perpendicular Gothic style. The exterior 
of the walls is to be entirely of stone. The 
dimensions of the nave will be 70 ft. by 59 ft. 
9in., and 46 ft. in height; and those of the 
chancel 20 ft. 6 in. by 23 ft. The nave will be 
separated from the side aisles by five arches 
/on each side, which will support the roof of 
|the galleries. There will be galleries on the 
‘north and south sides, and at the west end. 
'The ground floor and these galleries together 
| will afford accommodation for 1,010 persons, 
/and of this 572 sittings have been set apart as 
|free. At the west end there will be a square 
| tower, 21 ft. by 21 ft. and 84 ft. in height. This 
tower will be quite plain, having buttresses at 
the corners’ and battlements at the top, but 
| without pinnacles. The north side, or front of 
ithe edifice, will face City-road, and will be 
pierced with five large traceried and mullioned 
windows between buttresses. The clerestory 
of the nave will be filled with five smaller win- 
| dows of corresponding character. The east end 
| of the chancel will be filled up with a large win- 
| dow, divided by four mullions, with enriched 





upon four polished stone piflars en each side, 
with moulded arches, separating the nave and 
‘aisles. The roofs will be open, the trasses and 


eastern district, have been presented Ly the| A. and G. Holme, of Liverpool, was accepted :| ribs ornamented with traceried panels. The 


trustees of Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart. 


‘amount, 13,6287. The works have already 


Portsmouth.—St. Jude’s Church, near South-| been commenced. The building is to be 


| 
sea Common, was consecrated week before last. 


The church is of flint, with a tower and a/ pation by Ist June, 1852. 


light spire. It has been erected at nearly the | 
sole expense of Mr. J. E. Owen. 


Wolverhampton.—The council have resolved 


gallery fronts, and the doors, roofs, pews, and 
other woodwork, will be stained dark, to imi- 


covered in by Christmas, and ready for occu- | tate old oak. 


| Boroughbridge.—The foundation stone of a 
new church was laid here on 12th inst. The 


|“ That the Markets’ Committee be authorised | proposed church will be middle-pointed, and 


Maidstone.—The County Assembly Rooms | to accept the tenders of Messrs. Lilley for the | will contain accommodation for about 505, 
are in the market for sale next month. The builders’ work of the New Market-hall, at 346 free. The estimated cost, including burial 
propriety of purchasing them im order to con- | 6,966/.; and that of Mr. Hayward for the ground and site for parsonage, amounts to 
vert them into club chambers for the middling | ironwork, at 1,849/.; and that the committee 2,100/., of which 1,624/. has been raised by 
classes, or a model lodging-house for the be authorised to carry out the same in accord- voluntary subscriptions, including a grant of 
poor, has been suggested. Either speculation, | ance with the plans of Mr. G. T. Robinson.” | 180/. by the London Incorporated Society. 


if conducted with spirit and liberality, would | 
probably be remunerative———A monument 


Liverpool.—A dispute exists between the) 


Messrs. Mallinson and Healy, of Bradford, are 


Liverpool casinet-makers and the men in their the architects; and Messrs. Freeman and Ga- 


has just been erected in the parish church of employ, as to the number of hours per week tenby the contractors. 
All Saints, to the memory of Lieut.-Col. Have- | which the latter should work—the men con- | 
lock, of the 14th Light Dragoons, and some tending that sixty hours are ample, and the| pany here lately, it was stated that since the 
of his comrades, non-commissioned officers,’ masters wanting one or two more. ‘The mas- | present price (7s. 6d.) was fixed, the dividends 
and privates, who were killed in the campaign ters, it is said, have combined to resist the | have generally been seven per cent., and that 


of the Punjab. It is of white marble, in an 


Grantham.—At a meeting of the gas com- 


demands of the men, and the workmen in two | the consumption of gas is on the increase, so 


arch of Caen stone, resting on a base of same extensive workshops have left their employ-| that it was proposed to lower the price, and 


material, it was executed by Westmacott. 


ment, and in most of the other establishments | extend the works. An extension of the works 


Lamborne Woodlands.—The Maidstone Ga- notice was lately given to the men employed to | was agreed on. 
zette states that in consequence of the dilapi- leavetheir work.‘ Smokecanbeconsumed,” | ‘ ‘ 
dated and very insecure state of the church of says the Liverpool Times.—At the meeting of Journal, the workmen engaged in excavating 
Lamborne Woodlands, it has been found ne- the Health Committee, on Thursday week, a|the foundations of a new house now being 


cessary to erect a new church, and to shore up lengthy report was read from Mr. Perkes, 


the old one for present use. In this emergency engineer, in regard to the consumption of 
the foundation-stone of a new church (to bear smoke. Mr. Perkes said that, in compliance 


the name of St. Mary the Virgin) was laid on 
the 27th ult. The church is to be middle 


north aisle, an octagonal bell turret sur- | 
mounted by stone spire, a south porch, and a 
vestry. The dimensions are—length of the) 
nave, 45 feet, width, 18 feet; aisle, length, 45 | 
feet, width, 8 feet; chancel, 23 feet long by 15. 
feet wide; height to ridge of roof, 34 feet, and | 
to top of bell turret, 54 feet. It is calculated 
to hald 220 persons. The materials are faced 


with the request of the late stipendiary magis- 


trate, he had made various inquiries through- | 


pointed, and will consist of a nave, chancel,| out the country, had inspected marine and|and buff-coloured Roman pottery, two corn 


land engines in the principal parts of the king- A 
dom, and the facts which he had gained were | turned up. The grindstones are formed of a 


flint, with Bath stone dressings. Mr. Talbot in that town, and which succeeded perfectly in 
Bury, of Welbeck-street, London, was the|}consuming the smoke. The principle con- 


architect. 

Great Grimsby.—A railway hotel has lately | 
been completed for the Earl of Yarborough at | 
Great Grimsby, in Lincolnshire. ‘The building 
is in the Italian style: the fronts are of red 
brickwork, relieved by moulded white brick 
window dressings, strings, cornices, and quoins. 
The hotel contains a large coffee-room, com- 
mercial and smoking rooms, five additional 
sitting-rooms, thirty-eight bed-rooms, kit-/ 
chens, &c. The coals are lifted by machinery 
to the upper floors: an artesian well supplies 
abundance of water. The cost of the whole 
building was 6,5001, which sum includes | 


sisted mainly in the presence of two furnaces, 


the smoke being disposed of by alternate 
firing. This was the best adaptation he bad 
seen for land engines, while for marine pur- 
poses he recommended an apparatus like that 
on board the Thames steamer Ariel. It was 


arranged that a deputation should visit Man- | 


chester, to inspect the apparatus first alluded 
to, before adopting it at the Pierhead Baths. 
Lynn.—The building mania seems to be 
raging just now at Lynn. Every vacant piece 
of ground is eagerly seized on and covered 
with houses, and although great numbers re- 
main unilet, there seems to be no abatement in 


grates, bell-hanging, and chimney-pieces. The the energy with which fresh ones are erected. | might 


Carlisle—A few days ago, says the local 


erected by Miss Carruthers, of Stanwix, dis- 
covered two ancient walled wells, much worn 


‘with use, about seven feet below the sur- 


face. They were filled up with rubbish, and 
covered over with troughs. A quantity of red 


grindstones, and an iron spear head were 


sufficient to show that the evil could be cured, | black porous substance resembling slag, and 
while the proprietors of the chimneys would 
be considerable gainers, and the public saved 
from a most vexatious nuisance. He alluded 
particularly to an apparatus now in operation 
in Manchester, in one of the largest twist-mills 


lare evidently of artificial composition—pro- 
| bably brought by the soldiers from Italy. 
| Another well, in which were found some coins 
'and a beautiful blue cameo set in silver, was 
| discovered when the foundation of Mr. Far- 
‘rar’s house was laid—making three wells 
| within the space of 40 feet. Their site, it may 
‘be explained, is close to one of the principal 
stations on the Roman wall. — 

| Glasgow.—A public meeting was held on 
|Monday week in the Burgh Court Hall An- 
\derston, for the purpose of taking steps to- 
| wards the establishment of public baths in the 
| district. A committee was appointed to carry, 
‘if possible, into immediate effect, the una- 
‘nimous resolutions adopted in favour of the 
project. A working manin the meeting took 
|an opportunity of explaining that the funds 
formerly subscribed for public baths in Glas- 
gow were lying in the bank unapplied, and 
stated his belief that some portion of them 
be obtained to aid in the erection of the 
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Anderston baths. The whole expense is esti- 
mated not to exceed 150i. 
Miscellaneous. — Messrs. Taylor and Son, 
bell-founders, Loughborough, have received an 
order to take down and recast the fifteen bells 
in the tower of the Royal Exchange, London. 
Lord Ward has accepted the presidency 
of the Worcester School of Design.——The 
new workhouse for Merthyr is, we hear, at last 
contracted for by Messrs. Thomas apd Norris, 
of Cardiff. The Belfast Gas Company have | 
laid down mains in Victoria-street and Corpo- | 
ration-street, to meet the wants of that rapidly- | 
extending portion of Belfast——It is pro-| 
posed to erect a new public building at Has- | 
lingden. The first stone of a new school- | 
house, at Hilltop, Lingard’s, chapelry of Siaith- 
waite, near Huddersfield, was laid on Whit- | 
Tuesday: it is intended to accommodate 200 | 
children.——The contract for the erection of | 
gas works at Droylsden has been let to Mr. | 
Stephen Moore, of Manchester, for 392. ; and 
that for gasometer, retorts, and other iron | 

















work, to Mr. Glasgow, of Manchester, for 

5001. A new parish school was opened at | 
Falkland (N. B.) on Thursday week.——It is | 
stated that a large number of the best and. 
most experienced of the men employed in the | 
extensive slate-quarries in North Wales are | 
preparing to emigrate, during the ensuing | 
summer, to the United States. The rate of 

payment in the American quarries, it is said, 

is nearly three times greater than the amount | 
which can be realised in the Welsh workings. | 
Several instances have recently occurred where | 
men who left their native land deeply involved 

in debt have been enabled to remit the amount | 
of their debts in full. | 


———— 
LIGHTING THE STAGE.~NEW THEATRE | 
IN PARIS. 

Tue seeds sown by Tue BuiLpER ger- 
minate. 

A singular edifice has silently sprung up | 
in one of the least frequented streets in Paris, | 
and is thus described by Galignani :—* It is a | 
large theatre, externally in the Ionic style, ca- | 
pable of containing 3,000 persons. The por- 
tion of the house intended for the public is a 
large elliptical vaulted hall, 126 feet by 66 in 
surface, and about 55 in altitude, with a. 
ground floor, gallery, and two upper ones, for | 
spectators. ‘The stage, situated in a semi-cir- | 
cular recess at the extremity of the transverse | 
axis, encroaches upon the pit in a circular | ———— 
curve, so that the whole stage may be said to | 
form a circle. . The orchestra, instead of being | nation of reflectors. The house is, besides, so 
placed between the spectators and the actors, | constructed that theatrical representations may 
is situated in the upper portion of the recess | be given by the sole aid of daylight, transmitted 
aforesaid, and is invisible to the public, though | through panes of coloured glass.” 
visible to the director of the band, who is} By reference to Vol. V. of ‘ue BuiLpER, 
seated in front of the stage, where the prompter | p. 281, article on “ Scenery and Decoration of 
generally sits. Besides this band, a second | 'Theatres—Lighting the Stage,” it will be 








TOMB OVER A GATEWAY AT VERONA. 





one, equally invisible to the public, may oc- | found that the idea of lighting the stage ex- 


cupy a circular gallery surmounting the lustre, 
accessible by a winding staircase descending 


between iron bars from the vaulted ceiling of 
the house in the boldest way imaginable. This | 


second orchestra is calculated to produce sin- 
gular acoustic effects, hitherto unknown to 
the musical and theatrical world. 

The stage is raised 6 feet above the pit: the 
space allotted to representation is 30 feet broad 
and 48 feet deep. But the most singular part 
of M. Barthélemy’s contrivances consists in 
his curtains and back scenes, which, owing to 
the form adopted for the stage, are curvilinear 
also ; notwithstanding which, by means of 
cylinders of a peculiar construction, they are 
made to rise or drop as if they were flat. He 
has, moreover, introduced transparent as well 
as Opaque scenes, so that extraordinary effects 
of perspective and distance 
different strata of gauze intercepting the view 
Vertical as well as horizontal cylinders are 
used; and the powerful illusions created b 
the simultaneous rolling and unrolling of 
partly opaque and partly transparent scener 
leave those of ordinary theatres far behind. 
These contrivances have, of course, called for 
important modifications in the system of light- 
ing both the house and the stage. There are 
no footlights, and the whole space is illu- 
minated from above by an ingenious combi- 


are produced by | 


clusively from above was suggested by our- 
selves in 1847, on the basis of experiments 
|actually and successfully made some years 
| before in a provincial theatre in Scotland ; and 
that the substitution of dioramic for ordinary 
scenery formed part of the entire scheme. 
Since, an improved mode of lighting was tried 
|in Her Majesty’s Theatre with brilliant effect 
and success, by aid of the electric light, as we 
| noted at the time. 








| Frencu Piays.—Maadlle. Itachel, at the 
St. James’s Theatre, is delighting every lover 
‘of fine acting. For purity and elevation of 
| style, high finish, and power of expressing the 
| most subtle emotions, this great actress stands 
| alone, 

WiLp EstimatinG.—Will you do me the 
| favour to insert in Tue Buitper the follow- 
ing amounts of tenders received for finishing 
| eight houses, in Hammersmith, New-road, for 
| Mr. J. A. Jones :— 


| Cooper and Bottomly .... £898 0 0 
Emming and Wilson...... 79110 0 
cig METEE EEE ET 
Cowland..............066. 650 0 0 
GOOD isn ve ceesste esis (OO ® 

0 


DB as vaiiwies eneavd Hernits IR 
—Joun Tuomas, Surveyor to the works. 
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TOMB OF GUGLIELMO DI CASTELBARCO, 
VERONA. 

ANNEXED is a view of the tomb of Gug- 
lielmo di Castelbarco, which is constructed over 
a gateway beside the Church of S. Anastasia, 
in Verona. It has considerable elegance, and, 
as a piece of masonry, is very remarkable. I¢ 
is ascribed to the year of our Lord 1284. 





METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS BILL AND 
THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Ir will be remembered that when this Bil} 
was before Parliament, a deputation from the 
Institute of British Architects waited upon 
Lord Seymour, to explain the views of a com- 
mittee of that body, as embodied in a report. 
His lordship received the deputation cour- 
teously, and, in order to fortify himself with 
opinions on the subject, suggested that 2 
general meeting of the members should be 
held, to consider further that report, prepara- 
tory to the introduction of a fresh amended 
Bill. On Thursday, 19th, a special general 
meeting was held at the rooms of the institute ; 
but, although a circular had been sent to every 
member, and ample notice given, there were 
| not twenty members present. Mr. Hardwick, 
R.A., took the chair, and the meeting proceeded 
to discuss the committee’s report, and the pro- 
posed alterations in the Bill, section by section. 
The intended court of summary jurisdiction 
met with general approval, as a great im- 
| provement on the present system ; and there 
| was an animated discussion on the question, 
whether it was expedient that the pre- 
siding judge should be a barrister, with an 
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architect as his assessor, or vice versd. The 
committee had left that question open, but a 
motion being made by Mr. Fowler, in favour 
of a legal officer, seconded by Mr. Mayhew, it 
was supported by several members, who 
pointed out what they thought the advantages 
to be derived from such an arrangement. An 
amendment was proposed by Mr. Roberts, to 
the effect that the report should be left as it 


originally stood, without pledging the Insti- | 


tute to either view; but on being put to the 
vote the original motion was carried by six 
votes to three. The general principle of re- 
lieving the district surveyors from responsi- 
bility as to the internal construction of private 
buildings, leaving that responsibility with the 
parties employed in their construction, was 
unanimously affirmed ; as also was that part of 
the report which deprecated any change in the 


mode of appointing the surveyors. The report, | 


indeed, was adopted with few essential altera- 


tions. ‘The parties present did not separate till | 


half-past eleven o’clock. 
The meeting cannot be construed as repre- 
senting the profession. 


CARVED CHIMNEY-PIECE AT SOMER- 
LEYTON HALL. 


] 
ate 


mS 


——lIt is proposed to erect on the space lately 


| cleared between the Tuilleries and the Louvre 


In our account of Mr. Peto’s residence,| a new district of houses built after an uniform 
Somerleyton Hall,* we mentioned the carved! plan, with a wide central street, affording a 
‘stone chimney-piece in the dining-hall, and | perspective view of the two monuments, whose 
promised a view of it. This we now give. It) axes, however, are not in a straight line. ‘The 
was designed and executed by Mr. John| example of Brussels is cited, where Govern- 


Thomas, and includes two figures personifying | 


Summer and Winter. | 





PARIS. 

A STRANGE accident has occurred in the | 
Quartier de Montmartre, not one of the| 
meanest of the French capital. A journey- 
man had imprudently thrown the match for | 
lighting his cigar in the drain of a commodity | 
situate in the fourth story of the house, and | 
the quantity of the pestilential gas there con- | 
gregated was so great that an explosion | 
ensued which shattered the drain to pieces and | 
wounded the man. Future ages will not} 
believe, that a sensible race of men could} 
‘have lived in dwellings thus circumstanced. | 





a eae | 
* See p. 355. 


ment created a new district around the park in 
clearing the spot of cumbersome buildings and 
laying down a clear plan for the new con- 
struciion. In Paris a similar experiment has 
been tried of late with the vast extent of the 
Boulevard Beaumarchais, and has been equally 


| successful. But in thus strengthening (architec- 


turally) the positive pole of social life, the other 
extremity, the dwellings of the poor, claim atten- 
tion, lest a disturbance of polarity might ensue. 
There exists in the vast collection of the 
‘Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers,” in Paris, a 
very heavy and cumbersome carriage with three 
wheels, on which an equally heavy boiler is 
placed, which, by the means of a piston moved 
by coarse machinery, moves the fore-wheel 
and puts the curricle into motion. This 





| machine, destined to drive on the ordinary 
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road, has been constructed at the cost of the 

Duc de Choiseul, by the French engineer, 
M. Cugnot, in 1770. It is moreover asserted, 
that this machine was put to work at the 
Arsenal of Paris, and acquired such an im- 
petus, that it had run down one of the walls 
of that establishment. As the conservator of 
the above collection, Colonel Morin is prepa- 
ring the catalogue: he has found several docu- 
ments, interesting for elucidating the history 
of steam power in France: one of these 
documents states that it was a Swiss officer, 
M. Planta, who first submitted the discovery 
to Choiseul. At any rate, a practical experi- 
ment on steam power is thus vindicated for | 
France, and the press of that country are of 
opinion, that if the nation had not been taken 
up by wars and revolutions, it would have | 
becn on French roads that steam would have | 
heen first put in action. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

rue electric light has been tried at the 
station of the London and North-Western 
Railway at Lime-~street, Liverpool. The) 
other lights were all put out, and a 
small eleetrie machine is said to have suffi- 
ciently ilkaminated the whole station. The 
plant of the Great Northern is said to be at 
length defimitively fixed to be at Doncaster. 
Plans for the extensive buildings in con- 
nection with it are to be out immediately. At 
least 500 mem and 200 boys will be employed 
in the plamt. This same plant was promised 
to the citizens of Lincoln, it appears, as an in- 
ducement for them to support the Great 
Northern im preference to the Cambridge and 
Lincoln line.——~On Whit Monday, at the 
Euston-square terminus, there were as many 
as twenty exeursionist trains from the various 
towns amd largely po districts on the 
main and braneh lines from Oxford, Northamp- 
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on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at re- | makers, and from all sorts of persons who 
duced rates ; tickets for Yarmouth and Lowes-| have dabbled in drawing; or when the edu- 
toft issued at single fare every Friday, Satur- | cated artist is employed he has the mortifica- 
day, and Sunday, available for return journey | tion of having his design murdered by inju- 
by any train up to and including the follow- | dicious alterations, through a disregard of his 
ing Thursday. The foregoing are exclusive of | superintendence—or in consequence of the 
various arrangements on the local branches, | lowest estimate for executing the parts deter- 
and also of the excursion train to Cambridge} mining the workman, regardless of requisite 
every Sunday. abilities. Better times, I trust, are coming, to 
——— which the Grand Exhibition of the Industry 
uP pa of all Nations will not a little conduce—but 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FURNITURE | we must wait alittle longer. A®sthetical edu- 
IN THE EXHIBITION. cation must make itself felt with the master, 
THE Times, of last week, in taking a survey | as it will certainly do with the working man. 
of the furniture department in the Crystal H. Wurraker. 
He ve drawing a compenen, eee — - 
‘oreign and British articles, with a kin POD a 
aad feeling advises our upholsterers to) ANOTHER VIEW OF COMPETITIONS. 
study the productions of the former, because} THinxkincG that some things, though very 
of their superior artistic and utilitarian distressing, ought to be diseussed, a pro- 
qualities. Now, as this advice is, no doubt, ' fessional man who attended at the meeting in 
meant as much for the artist whom the manu- | Lyon’s Inn Hall would be glad to know why 
facturer employs, as the manufacturer, and, as competition for Architecture and Seulpture 
I am somewhat connected with them, I am| should be good and right, but not even be 
very anxious to profit by these very good- thought of for Divinity, Law, Medicine, and 
natured suggestions ; for I need not tell you hardly ever in Music, Painting, or Literature. 
that artists have never done studying, and Taking the view that itis a system destructive 
that therefore Iam very willingto learn. But to the practitioner in a pecuniary point of view, 
it happens that the Times directly afterwards, | it is no doubt patriotic in him to reapond to 
and in its usual masterly style, cuts the Aus- invitations for public works; but this obser- 
trian furniture all to pieces :—the bed never) vation does not answer the question quite 
could be slept in, the chairs are almost im- | avoided by the meeting, which seemed to con- 
movable, and under the tables it would be im- | sider that competing was an “ acted fact,” and 
possible to smuggle one’s legs: the bookcase | beyond recall; and that it had oaly to settle 
is a cathedral in miniature ; and thus severely the best mode of regulating it. ee 
criticising these contributions, unfortunately! But this is contrary to reasen, which is 
concludes without giving our countrymen the supposed, when evil effects are perceived, to 
slightest idea where to direct their eager steps ascend to their cause, to determime if it be 
to find those excellent studies which the eritic | right or wrong, and, if right, to peimt out how 
considers them to stand so much in need of. and in what manner it fails to prodmee proper 
Under these circumstances I address myself results. Admitting, however, that competing 
to you as an acknowledged friend to the may be a duty (which the writer wishes to 
manufacturer and artist, if possible to assist have shown to himself and to the public), it 

















ton, Rugby, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Mancheaiine and Li The fare for a 
third class with a return ticket from Liverpool 
was 20s., considerably more than single fare, 
as usual im s@ many excursions by rail. The 
fares on shorter trips were proportion- 
ate. On the Great Western the Exhibition 
trains were well filled. Early in the day a 
heavy one arrived from Bristol and Bath, the 
passengers beimg charged but 6s. for the 
double jourmey. ‘The Great Northern brought 


them. The Austrian furniture having been, | does not follow that the presemt mode of com- 
when the Exhibition first opened, set down as petition is right: it is agreed to be a very bad 
‘the very best thing the Continent econtri- | one ; and it is proposed to imduce all practi- 
| buted, Dut proving now, according to the tioners to abide by a code of regulations for 
| Times, unworthy of imitation, leaves nothing its improvement. ‘This step is futile, in the 
| but the specimens from other states as worthy | writer’s opinion, as he knows of two men, of 
_examples—so one must naturally conclude ;— | high repute, who are in the habit of declaring 
| but as the lion of the exposition has turned that they will hesitate at nothimg to secure 
| out such a distorted creature, what can be ex- | mew connections, and that they despise “ pro- 
pected from the remaining feline tribe?— fessional etiquette.” While these men are 
|nothing at all! With the exception of the side- | capable of disregardimg the “code of regula- 





up_a fair portion of visitors from Yorkshire! board from Paris, to hold which, in this 
and more serthern districts, London being |country, it would be necessary to build a_ 
reached from York with a return ticket for | house expressly, and which does not at all agree 
18s. 6d. third class. By the Eastern Coun- with utilitarian principles, although in other 
ties line, trains from Colchester, Peterbo-| respects a most creditable production; or, 
rough, Ely, Norwich, and Yarmouth, brought | with the exception of some cabinets, with ex- 
several thousands to the metropolis. The | exedingly minute detail, and with exquisite ivory 
inhabitants of Dover, Ramsgate, and other | earvings, and one or two things from Russia, 
towne reached by the South-Eastern line.—— | there is not a foreign article of the description | 
viites sushsauitatinampania etehiumesias lanier sien, a hae as ae ap eaeanan 
was never witnessed, although it is evident | the artist or artizan employed by them. It is | 
that the fear of a still greater influx prevented a fact of which the public at large is becoming 


tions,” the writer will net enly follow their 


example, but endeavour to imduce his friends 
to imitate it. Nothing can step such people 


but its pecuniary inexpediency, or a sure 
punishment: no court can be instituted to 
| take cognizance of it; and, as to opinion, the 
writer begs to ask if those men who have suc- 
ceeded, by the practices now denounced, are 


not quite as well, or better received, than their 

arer and legs fortunate brethren : this cannot 
S denied. The pecuniary inexpediency of 
such practices can only.arise from the wari- 
ness and good faith of the committees who 


the rush of thousands more, who will spread 


their excursion visits over the course of the | 


whole summer, in a leisurely but continuous 


stream, turned off or on just as the directing | 


daily more sensible, that the British furniture 
department is infinitely more elegant than the | 
foreign. The English are full a generation in 
advance of the German States, as far as ele- | 


turncocks who fix excursion fares put on the | gance, variety of design, and regard for the 
screw, more or less, in the vain hope of in- | great principle which enjoins the greatest pos- 
creased benofit by a diminished stream, or in| sible effect with the least possible labour is 
the hope, less vain, of increased benefit bya concerned. It is true that we have our share 





act as judges. at 
Now the questions of the institute, &c., 


addressed to the committees, are useless: 


on the one hand, no person out of the pro- 
fession can draw up a Satisfactory programme : 
no secretary of a committee will take re- 
sponsibility upon himself: no committee can 
be hrought to account. On the other hand, the 


contrary process, The facilities for travel- | 
ling offered at this season by the Eastern | 
Counties Company, in the way of special | 
trains and return tickets, may be gathered from | 
the fact that third-class return-tickets, at Par- | 
liamentary fares, are issued by every Saturday | 
evening's mail-train from London, available | 
for the return journey by the up-mail on Sun- | 
day night, or the first train on Monday morn- | 
ing 5 a first and second-class return-tickets 
© London are available by any train 
the Saturday night following the day of hac 
special trains every Monday morning (at very 
low fares), due in London about noon, tickets 
available for the return journey by 7 a. m. 
train any day up to and including the follow- 
ing Sunday ; special trains provided for clubs 
guaranteeing 250 passengers; first and second 
class return-tickets for London, available for 
the down mail-train only of the same day, issued 


of monstrosities conjointly with the Prussians, 
the Wurtenbergers, and the Swiss, for which 
it is impossible to apologize; but, upon the 
whole, the English upholsterers have made 
extraordinary advances within these twenty or 
thirty years, which the present Exposition is 
calculated to prove to all those who can re- 
member the character of household furniture 
of a previous time, Stove-makers come out 
well, too, and will soon be equal to the French | 


in whatever these may yet be superior. 


No other party having taken up the subject, 
which is really a serious one, considering the 
quantity of household furniture brought over 
and sold to the nobility and gentry, I have 
reluctantly clutched the gauntlet; but, sir, it is | 
scarcely, earnestly speaking, a question for an | 


chairman’s usual professional adviser will have 
immense advantages, equivalent to extra time 
for executing the drawings dependant upon a 


scheme completely fulfilling his master’s 


wants, and matured a week before any other 
competitor can possibly know those details 
whose consideration has been equivalent to an 
active canvas by a man already favourably 
known, 

Supposing the architects to keep the code 
strictly and honourably, what is to be the 
guarantee for the justice of the committee? 


Supposing that a committee, without any re- 


servation, advertises the execution of the work 
as the first premium, or as the only one, and 
chooses to say to the lucky competitor, we 
really do not like to trust you, and will not 


artist; for, in most instances, manufacturers de- | employ you; there is no remedy for him, and 
ive their designs from carvers, working cabi-|his labour returas to him as trash; for his 
,net makers, ditto upholsterers, ditto chair-| ideas have been promulgated at a public ex- 
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hibition, and are public property: that is an 
unforeseen consequence of the code: they may 
throw him aside, and erect his design with- 
out remunerating him in any way: this I have 
seen done, and have heard of more being 
done. Did no committee resign, to allow 
itself to begin de novo ? 

A reliance on the good faith of the com- 
mittee is one of the most extraordinary in- 
stances of a delusion affecting a peculiar class 
of people that is to be witnessed at this day ; for 
not only does the mass of mankind repudiate 
it, but the very victims never believe in the 
faith of any committee of which even they 
themselves form a part. It is all very well to 
require the committee to take a professional 
opinion ; but if it be not binding on the com. 
mittee, it is useless: if binding on the com- 
mittee, the judge must be indicated beforehand, 
and his relations or pupils, if allowed to com- 
pete, prepared for disappointment. Yet, will a 
professional opinion be satisfactory ? Certainly 
not; and this brings me to a consideration of 
some curious points. 

What right has Mr. A. of London, the judge, 
to say that Mr. B., of Edinburgh, cannot 
execute his design for 10,000/., and so exclude 
it from consideration? Are there no examples 
of contracts properly carried out at ten, fifteen, 
twenty, and even more, per cent. off a sur- 
veyor’s estimate? Perhaps Mr. B. has a 
friend who wishes to give him a start, and will 
be content with no profit on a work (this is a 
case which has happened); or one builder 
wishes to enter the connection of a neighbour- 
hood new to him, and will take, knowingly, 
work at a loss as an advertisement. Is the 
judge to deprive the committee of this fair 
commercial advantage? or is a competitor not 
entitled to calculate upon the advantages of 
the contract system, as exemplified in “ wide 
estimating?” It has recently been proposed, 


and warmly urged, that during public exhibi-| 
tion before and after adjudication, the names | erected in all directions. An extensive town-hall | 


of the competitors, especially in local competi- 
tions, should be openly avowed: then can- 
vassing can never be prevented ; for if a pro- 
fessional man will not break the new “eti- 
quette,” his wife or his sister may speak, as 
many ladies do, with more fascination and 
total impunity: a man is not responsible for 
his friends’ interest in him, even if he avail 
himself of their bribery and corruption. 

After all, a decision by the competitors 
themselves is the best and quickest; but the 
difficulty generally started is that of sending 
the drawings to London: this is nothing; for, 
if submitted to eminent men, they would make | 
the same demand as a matter of economy to 
their employers. | 

If the “code of regulations’ be adopted 
and observed by the profession, how many | 
new men will quietly commence their practice | 
by helping those committees which will not 
acknowledge the proposed system? men of no 
knowledge, theoretical or practical; or simply | 
builders who have bought the brains of an. 
architect’s pupil (Nash is not without compari- | 
son); and if a very few “total failures”’ in public 
works occur, the existing race of architects 
observing the code will catch the benefit of all 
the blame. Already no architect is fit to 
build a bridge of ten feet in span; but if an 
engineer should let it fall he is not troubled 
about it. If the code be not adopted, the 
movement is as useless as that of 1839. But 





would it not be more successful to push the, 


matter ad absurdum, by agreeing in the pro- 
priety of canvassing, of false but showy draw- 
ings, of guess-estimating, and total non-respon- 
sibility towards the committees? Then a very 
few instances would lead the judges to find it 
more economical and shorter work to decide 
as fairly as they possibly can, which is not 
saying much, to ts sure; so I repeat the 
question with which I started. C. C. C. 





Gas rrom Birumen.—Accounts from the 
West Indies state that an experiment has been 
tried for the production of gas from the 
Trinidad bitumen: 100 lbs. of the bitumen 
made, it is said, about 1,000 feet of gas of 


exceeding purity, and at a slight cost as com- | 


pared with coal gas. 


IRISH ARCHITECTURAL INTELLIGENCE. | Blackwell’s Island and the house of refuge at 

Tue new Roman Catholic Church of St. | Baltimore now in course of erection, 4 
Kevin, Glendalough, co. Wicklow, was lately 
consecrated. The ehurch stands on a con-| 
siderable elevation, at the entrance to the, 
celebrated valley of the “Seven Churches.” | 
This site was given by Captain Hugo. The; ATa meeting on the 16th of June, the Right 
‘arrangement of the new church has been | Hon. Lord Overstone, President, in the chair, 
copied from that of the old churches in the | @ paper was read by Mr. F. G. P. Neison, on 
valley, viz., a nave with chancel, a south | the “Rate of Mortality among Persons of 





DISEASES OF INTEMPERANCE. { 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
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porch, and sacristy on the north side of 
the chancel. 
adopted is the Early English. The east end 
of the chancel contains a triplet of lancets, 
under a continued drip stone, and the 
west end of the nave is entered by a deeply 
moulded door, above which is a couplet win- 
dow; and a bell cot, intended for a single bell, 
is intended to surmount the gable. Floriated 


and a figure in Caen stone, carved by Mr. 
James Cahill, pupil of the Dublin school of 
Design, occupies a niche in the gable of the 
south porch. The roofs are of open timber 
|work, The furniture and fittings are all of a 
|temporary character in consequence of the 
| interior of the building not being completed. 
| Mr. M‘Carthy is the architect. 

Her Majesty’s Board of Ordnance intend 
building regimental schoolmasters’ quarters at 
Limerick and Kilkenny barracks. 

Sundry works are to be erected at the Rich- 
mond Lunatic Asylum, Grange Gorman-lane, 
Dublin, accordiag to plans prepared by the 
architect to the Board of Public works. 

The Board of Guardians of Castletowndel- 
vin have determined upon erecting a new 
workhouse, according to the drawings fur- 





missioners. 
A new church is to be erected at Spiddal. 

improvements are being made at 

: first-class dwellings are being 





and market is being built in the new square, at 


the expense of Mr. James Smith Barry. It is | 


intended to contain markets 100 feet square. 
The principal room over the entrance will be 
130 feet in length, to be used either as a town- 
hall, petty sessions house, or ball-room. The 
building will have a tower, in which a clock 


is to be placed. It is being erected from the | 


crosses from the termination of all the gables, | 


nished by the architect to the Poor-Law Com- 


Intemperate Habits.” } 
The style which has been' 


Mr. Neison commenced his paper by ex- 
plaining that the primary reason for collecting 
, the data then brought forward, was to apply 
, the results to life assurance operations, and he 
had consequently only included well marked 
cases of intemperance, and not brought into 
his observations mere occasional drinkers, or 
what is termed generous or “ free livers.” 

Throughout the whole of the tables the 
| mortality shown was frightfully high. In the 
6111°5 years of life, to which the observation 
extended, 357 deaths had taken place; but if 
| these lives had been subject to the same rate 
| of mortality as the general population of Eng- 
‘land and Wales, the number of deaths would 

have been 110 only, or Jess than one-third. 
| At the term of life 21—30, the mortality was 
| upwards of five times that of the general com- 
munity; and in the succeeding twenty years 
it was above four times greater, the difference 
_ becoming gradually less and less. One in- 
| temperate person of age 20 has an equal chance 
| of living, 15°6 years; one of 30 years of age, 
|13°8; and one of 40 years, 11°6 years; while 
'a person of the general population of the 
country would have an equal chance of living 
| 44°2, 36°5, and 28°8 years respectively. 

Some curious results were shown in the 
influence of the different kinds of drink on the 
| duration of life; beer drinkers averaging 21°7 
| years, spirit drinkers 16°7, and those who 
(drank both spirits and beer indiscriminately 
|16°1 years. These results, however, were not 
}more curious than those connected with the 
different classes of persons. ‘The average 
; duration of life after the commencement of 
‘imtemperate habits among mechanics, working 
and labouring men, was 18 years; traders, 
| dealers, and merchants, 17; professional men 
‘and gentlemen, 15; and females 14 years 
only. But perhaps the most curious circume 


| 
j 


desigus of Mr. Alexander Deane, of Cork, and | Stance disclosed was the remarkable similarity 


the contractor is Mr. Joyce 


between the proportion of crime in the sexes 


Outbuildings are to be eneated to the Hos-|to the proportion of deaths from assigned 


pital at Youghal barracks. 


A new flax factery is to be erected on an| 


| five times greater than that of the female, or 


extensive scale, convenient to the ship build- 
ing yard of the Messrs. Russell, of Limerick, | 
and the estimated cost of its erection, is 


35,0001.: we understand that it is to be pro-| 


ceeded with immediately. 
A new convent is to be erected at Skibbe- 


reen, the recent scene of extermination during | 


the famine. The town is much improved: it 
has been lately flagged at an expense of 8001, 
and several houses are iu progress of erection. 

A Protestant hall is to be erected at Belfast : 
the general dimensions of the contemplated 
building are 100 feet in length by 50 feet in 
width. 


A new workhouse is being erected at Corra- | 


n by the Poor Law Commissioners, and the 
Messrs. Crowe, builders, of Dublin, are the 
contractors fcr the execution of the works at 
5,6001. 

Mr. Anderson, late of Cork, is the architect 


‘for the enlargement of the Capitol of New lation, one to every 434 of the 


of the new hall and senate chamber. They 


are to extend about 100 feet east, and 20 feet 


west of the present building. The voice is_ Ages. 


York. The new wings are connected with the | 
resent building, by lobbies outside the doors abstract shows the proportion as shown at 


| causes of intemperance. It was shown that 


the tendency to crime in the male sex is nearly 


/more strictly in the relation of 336 to 1,581, 
while the ratio of deaths to the population from 
assigned intemperate causes at age 20° and 
upwards are in the relation of 8,011 to 36,769 
—a most remarkable agreement, the difference 
being under 24 per cent. . 

| The principal cause of death among intem- 
'perate lives was shown to be from head 
‘diseases (nervous system),—the number of 
| deaths having been 97, of which 57 are re- 
‘corded under the head of “ delirium tremens;” 
from diseases of the respiratory organs 82; 
'and nearly the same number from liver dis- 
‘ease and dropsy. ia 7 
Mr. Neison concluded by giving an esti- 
| mate of the number of drunkards in England 
and Wales ; from which it appeared that the 
number of males was 53,583, and females 
' 11,223, making a total of 64,806, which gives 
one drunkard to every 74 of the male popu- 
female, and 


lone in 145 of both sexes. The following 


different ages :— 





Males, one in | Females, one in | 





‘earried over the house and galleries on a << — 755 
French principle. The wings will project | 31-40 30 515 

| about 150 feet, and there will be an octastyle 41—30 57 207 | 
Corinthian portico in the centre. On the east 51—60 32 226 | 
i : 51— 7 29% 

side there are to be three of these porticoes. a | a a | 


‘The present house and senate chamber are to 
| be divided into committee-rooms. Under the 
senate chamber the new court and offices will 
be situated. Attention has been paid to the 
| system of ventilation. Mr. Anderson is also 
the architect to the penitentiary workhouse on 


a ——— 





Among persons addicted to decidedly in- 
toxicating habits, 3,152 males and 671 females 
die yearly in England and Wales, or 3,853 of 


both sexes. 
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DOOR FROM ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 


Mi Puitiprpe pe wa Rose, Chancellor of 
ouen, who died in 1460, bequeathed a legacy |“ 7 re, 
for the adornment of the cathedral: with this | tuisn by the society. guve mp the Sey of, Sie premmees | 
was erected the beautiful stone screen that en- 
closes the entrance to the sacristy, the curious 
wrought-iron door of which is represented in 


the annexed engraving. 


The accompanying sections are one-fourth 
full size, and show—1st. Tracery bar; 2nd. 


Mullion ; 3rd. Cornice in middle part of door ; 
4th. Plinth. 

he rose introduced in this work is evi- 
dently (in accordance with a practice prevalent 


at that period) a rebus, allusive to the name of 


its founder, as Sits 





THE BLOOMSBURY BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Harsant v. CRANE. 


IMpoRTANT Decision.—This was an action | 


brought in the Shoreditch County Court to recover 
the sum of 21/. 2s. Gd. for thirteen quarters’ 
ground-rent of a house leased to the defendant by 
the plaintiff (who is director of the Bloomsbury 
wre ge wees). on the lst of March, 1848, and 
vhich the defendant ha sie 

ping vent ry d mortgaged to the society 

The attendance of the attesting witness having 
been dispensed with by the consent of both parties 
the defendants attorney proceeded to state that his 
client, who is a poor man, finding the premises 


WROUGHT IRON DOOR FROM ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 





| were not suitable for the purposes of his business, 
and that he was getting considerably in arrear and 
| utterly incapable of paying the fines imposed upon 
|in compliance with a proposition made by Mr. 
| Saunders, the secretary to the society, who pro- 
| mised him that no further claim should be made 
upon him, and that the society would undertake to 
pay all rates and taxes then due or which might 
accrue in respect of such premises. He (the de- 
fendant’s attorney) therefore contended that the 
| taking of the key through the agency of the secre- 
itary was in law a surrender of the property. In 
support of this view a passage was referred to in 
|Comyn’s Treatise on the Law of Landlord and 
| Tenant, p- 340, and it was submitted that if there 
|had been any claim on the part of the plaintiff 
| either in law or in justice, the matter would not 
| have been allowed to go on for thirteen quarters. 
| The society had, moreover, received the rent of the 
| house, and had therefore paid themselves. 

His Honour (Mr. Serjt. Storks).—But you must 
go a great deal further. You must first prove that 





_ the money was paid to the lessor, or that he assented | 


|to the payment of it to the society. 
| The defendant’s attorney submitted that there 


could be no doubt as to the plaintiff being an | 


assenting party. He, as the director of the society, 
| Was one of the recipients of the money, and could 
| hot surely turn round and say it was received with- 


| out his knowledge. 
| 











| had received the rents, or whether they had taken 
| possession of the premises. If they had done so 
| they had acted without his authority. 

His Honour thought it extraordinary that the 
plaintiff had allowed his claim to be sleeping so 
long, and inquired how it happened that he had not 
applied to the defendant before.> 

The plaintiff said the fact was the defendant bad 
mortgaged the house for considerably more than it 
, was worth, and he had allowed the claim to stand 
| over from time to time. 

Mr. Clarke, the plaintiff’s attorney, observed 
‘that the defendant, after having mortgaged the 
house for 500/. had thrown it upon the hands of 
the society to whom he was considerably indebted. 
| He (Mr. Clarke) submitted that there had be® no 

surrender on the part of the lessor. The defend- 
ant’s attorney had confounded that gentleman with 
| the mortgagees. 

Mr. Robt. Saunders (the secretary) denied that 
| he had made any such proposal as that which had 
been stated, or that he had requested the defendant 

to deliver up the key. . 

His Honour was clearly of opinion that the deli- 
_very of the key did not amount to a surrender, and 
| that opinion was confirmed by high legal authorities. 
The plaintiff must be made a party to the transac- 
'tion ; but the delivery of the key did not dispose of 
| the covenants of a deed under a seal. The Statute 
of Frauds required a surrender of a demise to be in 

writiog. It might be very unjust going on making 


The plaintiff admitted that he was director of the | this poor man pay, bat as the case stood the 


| Society, but could not say positively whether they plaintiff was entitled to a verdict. It was true the 
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plaintiff was a member of the society ; but he (his 
Honour) did not identity him and the society at 
all, he being the lessor of tie premises in question. 
The law was perfectly clear. 











Books. 


The Art of Etching on Copper. By Atynep 
Asutey. London: J. and D. Darling. 
THE increasing attention now being paid by 
amateurs to this beautiful art, has induced 
Mr. Ashley to lay down in simple words rules 
and directions, by pursuing which it may be 

successfully mastered. 

The book is nicely got up, and contains 
many examples, some of which, the frontis- 
piece, and plates 8, 9, and 10 for instance, are 
very good. 


Knight’s Cyclopedia of the Industry of all 
Nations. 1851. Charles Knight, Fleet- 
street. 

Knight’s Excursion Companion : Excursions 
from London. 1851. Charles Knight, Fleet- 
street. 

Knight’s Traveller’s Joy. 
THE public is and has long been greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Knight for his varied issues of 
useful knowledge. There is even a merit, and to 
the public a mighty advantage, in the re-issue of 
works already paid for at a great expense, and 
hence, in a condensed or selected form, capable 
of being reissued at a cost the trifling amount 
of which is really wonderful. Witness the 
valuable and costly cyclopzdia, albeit the 
“penny” one: here we have something like a 
concentration of it all into a volume of more 
than eighteen hundred octavo pages, illustrated 
by thirty-seven full-sized engravings, and all 
ata published price of $s.! The contents of 
this eyclopedia are even more varied than 
might have been anticipated ; for it not only 
contains information as to most or all of the 
products of human industry, but as to raw 
materials, and places noted for industry in its 
various branches. Nor is it a mere mechanical 
extract from the larger cyclopedia: it is only 
in a manner based on that, and is brought up 
to the present time in regard to advancement 
or improvements in industrial processes and 
products. 

The “Excursion Companion” appears to 
be a portion of the pith of “The Land we live 
in,” with all its appropriate illustrations. We 
have, therefore, something worth reading in 
many instances, where, in ordinary excursion 
companions, we would have only childish 
stuff. We rejoice to think that we lent a hand 
towards the establishment and extension of 
the excursion system, and that it already calls 
for the publication of such volumes as this: 
as remarked in the introduction,— 


‘¢ The excursion train is one of our best public 
instructors. It is also one of the cheapest. Ata 





y * ee 
PAiscellanea. and curled. The dress consists of a short close 

Sane cape with a small upright neckband below, 

imovennen Aum Qonuwateesex fans. which is the Order of the Fleece : from below 


ToN.—Mr, J. A. Hammersley, the Principal of | this cape falls along robe, and the legs are 


the Manchester School of Design, lect clothed in trank hose, moderately full, wi 
last week, at the Preston “ati ce gh 9 shoes, which have bad painte and cit 
a department of education of equal importance | backles, on the feet. The female figure has a 
to the designer, to the workman, and to those Ra geve-niihe short waist, and « narrow 
who use the products of industry.” The large note oo the beck :it:beare im the left hand: « 
audience included a considerable number of rosoal resembling = jar held by « leathern 
the working classes. The Rev. E. D. Rendell handle, and having three apertures at the top. 
occupied the chair. In course of his lecture Both dguree have been elaborately painted and 
Mr. Hammersley urged that the love of gilt, the dresses being covered with @ clumsy 
beauty and of beautiful things was an instinct of 7) o™'"8 pattern. The style of execution and 
our nature, and not a mere luxurious feeling to the countenances have the Flemish cast, and 
be indulged in only by the rich. Nature itself strongly resemble, in both these and the 
with its flowery and other profusion of beau- eet sane of the eek carvings, ia the 
ties clearly proved the truth of this view. The prov) Possession, of the 17th century, of 
savage who carves his spear and his war-instru- | my —— 

|ments and paints his body, evinces a leaning Pas Status or Frepericx THe Great 
towards things that are beautiful. The com-|)_. tate esta, Aig ter pac 
monest hind who cultivates his small plot of eae eine at Petnick Ge Grab ues 
land with flowers is declaring an inward and re gee gory ny Oh gpa Hirer pe par 
conscious sense of the beauty alluded to. can att? Tost high, om 0 pudectal 90 Sat 
Therefore the manufacturer, the designer of high. | The general form of the monument is 


every class, and the workman, instead of work- | P yreaniel, : Gviied. ‘ss it were, mas tate 
| stories, having two bases. At the pinnacle is 


ing from the thought that he is merely catering | : seh i 
to a luxurious feeling, should labour rather | _ ae ee anor ¥ agar wasn 
| ument. 


with the consciousness that he is labouring to Round the lowes hace, at its four corne 
» rs, are 


cultivate and raise that which in the | : 
human | four other equestrian statues, of the Prince of 


mind is a natural instinct. To the desi — | : . 
and house painters and architects were lel ae the Duke of Brunswick, and Gene- 
the class of men whom he should call designers Ngee Siedlitz and Ziethen. Between the four 
—a truesenseof art is to this man indispensable: odin norton, beetle ye haut satel, _ 
he should think for himself, and not be con- - “ld peeees evens et Be broadsides, Win- 
tinually reproducing what has been done be- or t, ow Prince Eugene of W urtem- 
fore. Take the ordinary house painter : a man gps hp nape and on the oppocts 
pig yp gape for his business weuld for eaiheng ten — oa a “aoa tt 
3s. 6d. make a cottage an area of e: ’ : ee : 
Shop fronts, and eet pert caine "ila egy mabey Seeley 
influences. It is impossible to live opposite an | yg ne res + The hissler elab 
‘tl-pai . L ; | Margrave of Brandenburg. The hinder slab 
ras ig re ee: being , a ‘is devoted to literary men and artists, and 
8 1M-/ there we see Kant, Lessing, Count Carmer, 


portance of some species of education in mat-| Fink § . ; 
pos ” ‘ink Schlakrendorf, and Graun. Every 
ters of art. This was the position he wished | jg guid to be a striking - Aaa Romy gee 


to assume :—First, that the love of beautiful; Ppixting on Metan. — Mr Wiktenes 


things is instinctiv j Ski ; 

ins id a hy my rit “ ia just ‘4 |Skinner, the inventor of the new process of 
: get tood, and Clothing, and | etching upon steel, ivory, &c., now so much in 

shelter. Secondly, it seemed to him inevi-! y for the de : 

e vogue for the decoration of cutlery, has made 
table, then, that the designer should be edu-| 4 new and scarcely less important discovery 
nme in ae ee ~ mena he has to pro-| which bids fair to prove incalculably valuable 
duce may be of the best order; and that the | to a Jeading branch of the Sheffield trade—the 
workman should be educated too, that he may | manufacture in silver, Britannia metal, and 
- enabled to a prea er properly carryout other materials of that description. Mr. 
|the conceptions of the designer. Thirdly, the Skinner has prepared for the Great Exhibition 
public should be educated in this matter, that | g specimen of the new art, which he describes 
they might provoke on the part of the designer | ag “a fac-simile of chasing and engraving on 
all the very best things that could be produced. | metal by means of printing ;” and it is stated 
The World’s Great Exhibition in London dis- | that “the extreme cheapness of this process 
closes a lesson never to be forgotten—that the renders it very suitable for general application 
|work of human bands, the manufactures of to all metals. This is the only specimen in 
| the world, are the things of all others that are existence.’ The specimen in question is an 
‘beginning to claim the affection, and the electro-plated waiter, got up simply with the 
esteem, and the regard of every body. And if | view of illustrating the new principle. The 








rate for second and third-class passengers, varying | we in England hope to progress and make our | i imi i 
, , <t feg ; centre is a fac-simile of an engr 
from twenty miles to fifty-five miles for a shilling, | manufactures more firm and stable than they plate, from which —_— —— 
or from a little above a halfpenny to less than a | ‘ : int f rag Ck | credit nie thteniy Pe weg veges 
farthing a mile, hundreds of thousands of travellers | now are, we must take a hint from this Exhi- | copies may be taken without again resorting 
’ | bition. W hat has made England pre-eml- | to the graver, and the original plate may be 


from London, during 1850, have been carried into | 
the heart of our most beautiful inland scenery—to | 
our watering-places—to our ports—to our univer- 
sities—to our great seats of manufactures and com- 
merce. Upon the same principle, excursion trains 


from the provinces have duly brought visitors to | 


nently the manufacturing country for the great finally made into a perfect article.—Shefield 
masses of the world? The reason is clear| Zjmes, 

enough. We have been led to produce quan-| Morg Burnincs tn Lonpon.—Another 
tity rather than quality, because this is a coun-' most extensive conflagration has taken 
try full of mineral wealth. But it is not tobe) place, this time in Southwark, where four 


London. Nor is this all. From all the great | forgotten that we have a cousin over the water. | immense hop-warehouses have been utterly 


manufacturing and commercial towns, excursion 
trains are constantly bearing the active and intelli- 
gent artisans, with their families, to some interesting 
locality, for a happy and rational holiday. The 
amount of pleasure and information thus derived, 
and of prejudice thus removed, cannot be estimated 
at too high a rate. 

In 1851 this wonderful system will probably be 
carried out to an extent of which we can scarcely 
form an adequate conception. To provide the 
excursionist in every direction through ‘ The Land 
we Live in’ with a cheap and intelligent guide- 
book, illustrated with elaborate wood-cuts, wiil be 
the object of ‘Knight’s Excursion-train Com- 
panion.’”’ 


The “ Excursion Companion ” he has again 
divided into a number of small guides, under 
the title of “The Traveller’s Joy.” Thus we 
have in one Oxford, Cheltenham, and Lea- 
mington, and in another Windsor, Woolwich, 


America is just finding out that she is pos-| destroyed, and a fifth so much burnt and 
sessed of equal mineral wealth with ourselves ; | injured as to be, it appears, altogether useless. 
and it is probable that, in the future, that will| The buildings were five large warehouses, 
be the country for the manufacture of the | standing near the foot of London-bridge, each 
coarser kind of goods, and England for the/ floor of which was so extensive as to be let 
more beautiful and costly. It now behoves| separately for the storing of an immense 
us, therefore, to consider about improving our | quantity of property. The length of the block 
productions. And he was happy to say that | was about 450 feet, by 80 or 90 feet in depth, 
we are improving. and each contained six floors, besides exten- 
Figures Founp at CAERLEON.—The two | sive cellars. The loss is estimated at nearly 
ivory figures found at Caerleon, which were 200,0001, 
noticed in our number of the 14th, have no| Pictures or ALL Painrers.—The general 
evidence eitherin their costume orworkmanship | exhjbition of pictures by the living painters of 
that they belong to the period of ancient British the schools of all countries, at Lichfield House, 
art : on the contrary, they are strongly marked | St. James’s, to which we have before referred, 
with the characteristics of the 17th century. | is now open, and will repay a visit. The col- 
The male figure is seated, but only the arms | lection includes at present about 300 pictures, 
and front legs of the chair remain : it is quite | a fewer number than was at first expected, and 
without ornament. ‘The head has a plain| gives a means of comparison, never before 
crown of serrated form, and the hair is long | afforded. 





and the Halls of Kent, at small cost. 
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Governesses’ Benevorent Institvu- 
TION.—CoMPETITION.—The names of the 
successful competitors for laying out the land 
for the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution 
were briefly mentioned in an advertisement last 
week. Weadd some particulars. The first 

ize was 25 guineas, and was awarded to Mr. | 

. F. Poulton. The second prize was 15) 
guineas, and was awarded to Mr. W. L. 
Granville. The third prize was 10 guineas, | 
and was awarded to Mr. J.T. Wood. The) 
Board had professional assistance in making 
the selection. There were forty plans sent in | 
which were contributed by seventeen architects. | 
The prize plan is laid out as a square to be 


' 
| 


and architects, to be useless; and if a house} Barry’s Hiproprox®.—Our country 
| should by any unforeseen accident contain a/ friends may pass an agreeable hour, and in 


‘couple of closets, this is an inducement for ; oe 
‘additional rent. In no art or science is there | many wonders, its classic lady-charioteers, and 


| so little improved invention as in that of house- | bold equestrians, Am apprenticeship under 
‘building. Every builder is satisfied if he offer the “Professor of the Sticks” here, on the 
_sitting-rooms five yards by four, while a bed- | part of some of our more clever construc. 
room of that mighty area is deemed a nonsuch. | tionists, might bring the hitherto utopian notion 
Some think that three bed-rooms are enough | of “building castles in the air” within the 
for ‘a family, while others will stretch their | bounds of possibility. 

genius to the admission of four, and an atticfor| FALL or a BurLpinG.—On Saturday week, 
the servant,—this attic being as ill calculated | an old building, situated at 8, Lambeth-street, 
for a sleeping-room as a dog-kennel. Speak | Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, fell to the 
of a room seven yards by six, of a passage six ground, burying several persons in the ruins, 
feet wide, of a decent bed-room for a servant, | whereby two lost their lives and others were 


the cool, at this now favoured resort, with its 


called Harrowby-square, adapted, mainly, for and the builder or architect concludes you are seriously injured. It appears that several 


detached and semi-detached villa residences. 


The proposed buildings are of the same I need not moe 
character as the Governesses’ Asylum which always small an 


adjoins the land in question. One end of the 
square is appropriated as a terrace to be called 


Ashley-terrace, in the Elizabethan style. The , Sheffield. 
centre is appropriated as plantation and plea- | 


sure grounds. 

Tue Lonpon Pre.t-Memoriat. — The 
City Committee on this memorial met on 
23rd inst., to view, if not to decide on, “ the 
2-feet models” of the “ 10-feet statue” in 
bronze, which have been presented, in response 
to the invitation of the committee to thirteen 
selected British artists to compete for the de- 
Sign of the intended memorial. The question 
of site came also under consideration, those 
proposed being the western end of Cheapside; 
the middle of Mansion-house-street between 
King William-street and Princes-street, and 
close to the Duke of Wellington’s equestrian 
statue ; and also the eastern end of the Royal 
Exchange. The decision on bothpoints has been 
postponed till next Monday, and we trust the 
committee will be well advised. An artist 
may make a very good statuette, and be totally 


incompetent to produce this statue for the, 


city. 

“ Lunnun Lacuts.”’—I be a sort of a 
builder from Wiltshire, and be come up to see 
London in all its glory, and the Glass Palace, 
and the Queen, and Prince Albert, and hope 


gone mad, or wonders where you came from. | houses in Lambeth-street, built upwards of 
ou to the kitchens—they are | 100 years, had been condemned by the district 
inconvenient, while an out- | surveyor, and accordingly means were adopted 
kitchen or scullery is a stretch of imagination |to take down No. 8, and the two adjoining 
rarely met with.” ‘These remarks apply beyond | houses. While the en were proceeding with 
the demolition a loud crashing noise was heard, 
ScuLprureD Stones 1x THE Nortn.—|and the next moment the whole building fell 
'Some time ago Mr. Chalmers, of Aldbar,|to the ground, carrying with it the several 
obtained drawings of all the sculptured stone | floors. 
obelisks in Angus, and got them lithographed| Hererorp ANTIQUARIAN Society.—A 
for the members of the Bannatyne Club. The first excursion for the season, by the members 
work has excited attention. In Aberdeenshire | of this Society, took place on Monday week. 
there is a considerable number of these obelisks, | The party visited the castle of Skenfrith, on 
which are much less elaborate than those in |the boundary between Herefordshire and 
Angus. It is singular that no monument of Monmouthshire, and the ancient church of the 


this class has been found south of the Forth. ‘village ; and they then proceeded to the ruins 


The Spalding Club proposes to obtain draw- | of another stronghold of former days, that of 
ings of al the stones in the north of Scotland. | White Castle, a manuscript se | of which, 
Circulars have been sent to the clergy of about | by Mrs. pang, | ber read by Mr. R. Johnson, 
240 parishes in the north, asking for informa- one of the Vice-presidents. From White 
‘tion as to the locality of any sculptured stones Castle the tourists went along the base of the 
in their districts, but as yet answers have been | lofty Graig to Grosmont, the castle of which 
obtained from only about 150. Itis probable | they also visited. The attention of the party 
‘that where no return has been made there is was next directed to the deserted market-house 
‘no stone of the description alluded to.—Elgin | of Grosmont, by the ancient money changers’ 
Courant. | table, a large block of stone with a rim carved 
| Jus [ron Trape.—In this trade com- in the perpendicular style, and supported by a 
| plaints are made of a remarkable cessation of | rude pedestal, From Grosmont the members 
‘orders among the merchants and wholesale | returned by way of Pontrilas to Hereford. 
dealers, while the demands of home manufac-| Iron PLates ror PLare Guass.—A cast- 
‘turers are also said to show a considerable |iron plate for plate glass is being made by 
falling-off. This torpor is in some quarters| Messrs. Hawks, Crawshay and Sons, whic 





to get a little experience by close observation referred to re-action ensuing upon the late/will have a planed surface 18 feet 4 inches 


and some hard work. I can’t say your 'l'rafalgar- 
square quite comes up to my mark; there’s your 
lamps at the corners,—why those stone posts 
they squat on would make capital pedestals 
for those brave feliows, Collingwood, Harvey, 
and others; and you might put better lights, in 
better lamps, and in better places. If you 
want light from lamps, place them just above 
the danger of umbrellas, and no higher. Then 
look at your new-fronted palace. Mr. Architect 
never made these towers at main entrance to 
fry fish with bunches of glass lamps, looking 
for all the world more like a theatre than a 
palace gateway. My German friend was right 
when he said “You don’t put your street 
lamps enough down to the Pnait light is 
light, and useful ornament is quite another 
thing. One word or so more. I saw some- 
where in my travels a company of fine stone 
damsels, 20 feet high at least, handsome as 
you could imagine. They sat round sucha 
Square as Trafalgar: every one had loads of 
different things about them : and, if I rightly 


remember, I was told they represented the im- | asters.— Birmingham Gazette. 


portant cities of the country and their produc. | 
tions. They wouldn’t look amiss in your 
square, especially when you get the lions to 

keep them company. By the bye, why don’t 

they show a pattern of them lions up at Crys- 

tal Palace, so that a body might see what is 

called a British lion reposing after his toils, 

before one goes back to the clodhopping town 

pe a oe ENGLISHMAN, 

INTS TO BUILDERS.—A correspondent of 
the Sheffield Times comments on he houses 
which are being erected in his locality. He 
says,—‘ What convenience do they offer? The 
rooms are sinall and badly arranged: few have 
gas apparatus : fewer have water-pipes to each 
lodging-room ; and where there is a water-| 
closet it is invariably small, and so placed as 
to be inconvenient and offensive. In the fancy 
houses the bedrooms are low—in some in- 
stances not more than 8 or 8} feet in height, | 
and without sufficient ventilation. Closets and 
Store-rooms seem, in the opinion of builders | 


stimulus of preparation for the Great Exhibi- | long by 10 feet 10 inches wide, and will weigh 
'_tion,—and its temporary continuance, it is said, | twenty-five tons. This will be, we believe, the 
‘will depend upon how long that object may, | largest cast-iron plate ever made for a plate 
_as at present, engross unlim:ted attention ; but | glass casting-table. Both plates will be planed 
‘to others it appears of a more serious charac- | perfectly smooth on the surface, in a large 
'ter, the result of a current opinion that the | planing machine. 

/ close of the quarter will usher ina declared) ‘THe VaNsruGH CiUvB, of architect-actors, 
‘reduction in prices, accompanied by an effort | gave a representation on the 25th, when the 
'to effect a general lowering of wages, without | pieces selected were, “ Love in a Maze,” and 
which it is asserted that the competition of |“ His First Champagne.” 

other producing districts cannot be met. A| BoutoGne.—The dome of the new cathedral 
‘new and alarming feature presents itself in the | has been struck by lightning, which passed 
recent stoppage of extensive houses in Liver- | into an adjoining house, and killed an infant 
pool, and one, though inconsiderable, in our | in its cradle. 

own district, by which several Staffordshire INTIMIDATING WorKMEN.—At Birming- 
firms will be sufferers. Men of capital have | ham, last week, a glass-blower was convicted 
begun to withdraw from the contest, and their | of using threatening language to intimidate a 
places are being supplied by those who have | workmau from continuing in his employment, 
little to lose, and, under our present bank- | and sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
‘ruptcy code, little to fear. Hence apprehen- | in the House of Correction with hard labour. 
sions are entertained that the misfortunes | Other cases were adjourned till an appeal was 
already declared are but the prelude to a severe | heard against the decision. 

crisis and a fearful impending series of dis- 





TENDERS 
Carvirr ATHEN#ZUM, EIsTeDDFOD.—| yor the Building of the Industrial Schools at Plasket, 
Another Eisteddfod—with another catastrophe | Essex. Mr. Andrew Wilson, architect. 
to begin with! Fortunately, the present —— 
BOD 06.60. savees thoes cceevens ses davies 
casualty does not appear to have been a very Wet .... 
fatal one. It consisted simply of the demo- 0s votes 
nnor 


lition, by a stiff gale, of the marquee in which 
1,500 persons were to have been accommo- 
dated. ‘The reading-room of the Atheneum, | - eel 
capable of seating 500, was substituted for the TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

marquee in Cathay’s Park. Various works of} a 6 yun» (direct to he Hon. Secs. J. B. An 14, 
art were exhibited. Amongst the various Qiincanidans 38 8.” (thanks), “ow. . B.” (we 
prizes, one of 5/, and silver medal for the best | have not received the book), «B, B.,” “T. W.”” a. 
piece of sculpture, or carving im wood or stone, | R*P*%, {4 not reach us), Hw gain tf ee WOE Ww, 
were not awarded, although there were two|L.'C.,” “E.W.8..” «W. C,” “P.R,” “P..” « Five 
competitors. A medal was awarded to Mr. | Yeers, pa seca “@. W.," Model Farms” (will be 
Joseph Edwards, formerly of Merthyr Tydfil, | £,rata.—In our last number several literal inaccuracies 
and now cf Robert-street, Hampstead-road, | were allowed to stand, through accident: the right sense, 


fo however, will be obvious to most of our readers, 
r plaster casts taken from sculpture, though | rn Adérence” We have not time to point out 








the committee had offered no prize for caste. | pooks or find addresses, 

From the description of these, we conceive pe pe Poem Pe TB a the 
8 essed “ er,” no 

that they were models for sculpture rather hestd b ” all other commanications should be addressed 


to the Eprror, and not to the. Publisher. 





than casts from it. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 


TRAFALGAR- SQUARE. —The EXHIBITION of tt 
ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN .—Admission (from “Eight 
‘Clock till Seven), One Shilling, Calapogne. One Shilling. 
J.P. KNIGHT, R.A.., See. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 


IXHIBITION of this Societ is now OPEN at their Gallery, 53. 
Pal mall, near St, James Palace fr Nine o'clock till dusk. 








3 q ‘om 
Admission, 18. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


> 

OLOSSEUM.—Change of Panoramas.— 

The original and pp ey PANORAMA of LONDON, 
painted by Mr. Parris, will be EXHIBITED with the other splen- 
did features of this Establishment, entirely re-embellished. daily 
from half-past Ten till Five. The grand PANOKAMA of PARIS 
by NIGHT, by Danson and Son, from Seven till half-past Ten. 
The most admired music from Two till Five, and during the 
eveaing, when the conservatories, saloons, &¢., are brilliantly illu- 
minated. Admission, Ped evening, 2s. ; children and schools 
half-price. CYCLORAMA, Albany-street, admission Is. A grand 
moving Panorama of Lisbon 








Seven and Nine o'clock, ‘ustrated by appropriate music on th 
new grand Apollonicon. Children aud schools half-price, % ‘ 


nl ‘ is hl ‘ y 
HE GREAT EXHIBITION and the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—ALi the most 
interesting deposits at the Great Exhibition will, in tarn, be 
lectured on at the Royal Polytechnic Institution. —The present 





lectures are on the Chemistry of the Minerals and Crystals at the | 
Great Exhibition, beginuing with Diamouds, Rubies, and Pearls, | 


by J. H. Perper. Feq.— Popular Lecture by Dr. Bachhoftner on the 
forthcoming Total Eclipse of the Sun.— The Rotation of the Earth, 
exhibited by Foucault's experiments.—The great economy of Cook- 
ing by Gas explained.- A Lecture on the History ofthe Harp, by 
Frederick Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Lllustratious —T wo Series 
of splendid ewy Views.—The Diver and Diving Bell, &e . &. 
—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. Op-n daily from half-past 
ten till five, and every evening from seven till half-pa:t ten. 


Me CLAPHAM, Civil Engineer and Sur- 


yeyor, Wakefield, hasa VACANCY for a well educated 

Young Gentleman, as an .WUT-DOOK AKTICLED CLERK ; 

one about 19 years of age, who has served pet of his time with 

an architect, and who can measure off work, and take out quau- 

tities. would be preferred. 
24, Barstow-square, Wakefield, June, 1851. 
TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 

HE Guardians of a Youth of respectability, 

and well educated, are desirous of APPRENTICING him 

to the above business, and where he will be treated as one of the 

family. Town or country not objected to.—Address, with fall par- 
ticulars, to Mr. MONK, [ford x. 


YOUTH WANTED, as CLERK in a 


Saw-mill: he must write a good hand, and have a know- 
ledge of timber.—Address, in own haad-writing, stating age, salary 
expected, if previously employed. and where, to Messrs. kovt- 
LEDGE and Co., 4, Holland-<tree*. Blackfriary-road. 


WANTED, an OUT-DOOR APPREN- 
TICE to a Writer, Grainer, and Decnrative Painter: a 


premium will be required, and wages given after the first year.— 
Apply at No. 18, Sherrard-street, Golden-square. 














PI 

ee ; mes TO STONE POTTERS. 

W ANTED, some EXPERIENCED 
WORKMEN who have been accustomed to the Sewe 

Pipe department of the trade—Apnrly to STANDING, FRAN K- 

LIN, and STAN DING, Brunton’s Wharf, Commercial-road East. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
Sia Ak Pd vo a ane Pl 
ANTED, ASSISTANCE one or two 
evenings in the week to PREPARE DEST‘(NS, 
DETAILS, and ESTIMATES, where a sound practical knowledge 
is required.—Apply by letter, stating terms and qualifications, to 
A. Z., care of Mr. Wo. stationer, 104. Edgeware-road 














-  wenveey JO BUILDERS CLERKS. 
bas 

\ ANTED, a competent Person to take 
charge of a BUILDER'S ACCOUNTS: he must under- 

stand the business in every braneh, taking ont quantities, mea- 

suring, &. No one need apply who is not thoroughly conversant 

with the complete routine of a builder's office, and of _unexcep- 

tionable character.— Applicat rsonally, be'ween Nine and 

pe wg the ist July, at MILLE and FIELD'S, Bridge-road, 

ambeth. 


‘ia > . « 

j ANTED, by a Married Man, aged 34, 

a SITUATION as BUILDER'S CLERK. The Adver- 
tiser has had much experience, is a good surveyor and draughits- 
man, thoroughly competent to arrange and conduct ace cnts, 
estimate, make specifieations, and the usual routine of a builder's 
office.—Address, F. G., Offiee of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent Garden. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. i 
y ANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 
FOREMAN, SUPERINTENDENT, or CLERK OF 
WORKS, by a person of experience. Testimmials and reference 
will be given to the three employers for whom the advertiser has 
been engaved during the past fourteen years.— Address, pest paid 
8. RB. T., office of Tar Buitper, 2, York-street. Covent-garden. 


7 ~ . 
N ENGINEER, who is a good workman 
and draughtsman, wishes an ENGAGEMENT of trust, 
where ability and perseverance would be rewarded. —A dress A. W., 
Burbige’s Library, Grove-terrace, Qaeen’s-road, Bayswater. 


~~“TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
YOUNG MAN, 21 years of age, WANTS 
a SITUATION in either of the above professions, to get ou® 
working and other drawings, &e. He is a-good draughtsman, has 
a knowledge of perspective, tinting, and surveying. Salary, one 
guinea per week.—Address A. B., No. 1, Napier-street, Hoxton. 


TO PLUMBERS, kc. | n 
RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, who 
has served his time. wishes to place himself with a person 

forIMPKOVEMENT. Wages no object.—Adiress, A. C., Office of 


* The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. Most respectable 
references can be given. 




















TO ARCHITECTS, &o. . 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, in his twenty- 
third year, who. since the expiration of his articles has been 
engaged on ne buildings, Non gon an ENGAGEMENT with 
an Architect or Builder, where he would have an_opportun ty o 
still further improvement.—Addre:s 8. H., No, 56, Marsham-streef, 
Westminster. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BULLDERS. 
ro » 

S CLERK of WORKS or FOREMAN. 
T rtiser had considerable experience in the 
erection yk eters . is desirous of a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT ; is well acquainted with Gothic and Italian details, and 
fully competent to take the entire charge of every branch of 
the buiiding trade; is a practical carpenter and_ joiner. oan 
ve first-rate references—Address W. H. T., Office of “The 

ilder,” York-street, Covent.garden. 


_TO SURVEYORS. 





(THE Advertiser wishes to meet with a 
Gen Jd be willing to examine_and give his 
Prk end Pte Nivertee rtiee r’s ability > ae . Bt bbs or 

letter prepaid, stating pre i 
alien ee & H., care of Mr. Stevens, Newsve der, &c., 42, 
Tottenham-court-road. 


the Earthquake in 1755 is ex. | 
hibited daily at One and Three, and in the evening at half-past | 





TO BUILD ND « } 
UILDING LAND, KENSINGTON — 


TO LET, in lota, upon Building Leases, a la 





TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS. AND PAINTERS 


O BE LET, an OLD-ESTABLISHED 


BUSINESS in the above line, in the centre of a good market 





town May be entered on immediately. Will require about 150!. | FRONTAGE siuate at Kensi Tee extent of 
coming in.—For particulars ! ¥ “1 ~ A ce aed a ington, well adapted for the erection 
Estate Agent. Odiham, ante’? °° Mt EDWARD HELLIS, | o genteel residences —For particulars and plans ap 








‘Agent. Onihar . SAMUEL RHODES. Surveyor, 4, Grove. Han mY ue 
O BE LET r gs . . G MITCHELL, Auctioneer, 21, gf, ttammmersmith? and Mr 
/ LET, with immediate POSSESSION, | -auare; and Messrs WILKINSON, GURNEY, and STEVENS 
extensive FREEHOLD PREMISES, knowa as the | Solicitors, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 

“ Han - H —_ 41 feet Sreutnge in Hanover-square. Area 4.000 
square feet. Also two capit uses, newly decorated, e | x j 
with every convenience, in Hane wratrett _- Apply to” hee NOTICE.—TO BE SOLD, in consequence 
LESLIE, 59, Conduit-street. ~ Sof an alteration on the prenrises, an IMPROVED TRON 
OBELET with alnan | SAW FRAME, constructed to work with 13 or 2@inch stroke, 
| LET, with advances, term 100 years, | shaft, flywheel, &., nearly new, complete with twelve saws.— 
CARCASES and BUILDING FRONTAGES, situate in | [quireat the Phenix Iron Works, Lewes, Sussex. 


GROVE ROAD, UPPER HOLLOWAY, between Holloway-road | 

an ollington-park. Also, Carcases and Building Frontages. | c. —TO . 

near the London Fields, Queen’s-road, Dalston. term io yume BRICK-FIELD. two BE SOLD, — 
For further particulars apply to Mr. T ATLOCK. Surveyor, Shrub- | Railwa Statio N, and about miles from the Thames and a 
—a. id Deas or Messrs. OVERTON and HUGHES, Soli- | ployed cal open) Sey nn ph ay +4 _— 
Storrs, 25, ewry. | yea A « of lo 

| a fitted with ~~ ry ive —— for drain rn A for 
é | whic ere is a large demand. e is of gow ity, and 
TO COACHMAKERS, CABINETMAKFRS, Organ Ruilders, | of easy access. Pael, chalk, and san are readily supe Ne itrens 


and others requiring light and spacious Premises, in a first-rate | 8"e some good cottages on the property, with stabling and other 
| _ situation. . 4 | conveniences; abundance of a se ply to C. EK. JEMMETT, 
| \O BE LET, on Lease, from Midsummer | @*:S*ticiter, Kingston. POTS ENE 

day. the extensive range of light. spacious, and convenient | VALUABLE FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND AND DWELL- 
| PREMISES, in perfect repair, situate No 38 Duviecetest. but o | ING sovaEs. SITUATE AT WOODHOUSE, 


























| short remove —_ Berkeley-square, comprising a spacious shop, | _YORKSHI . 
extending to and opening into Grosvenor Mews, three tiers of work. | } 
shoe over, exch 70 feet by 4% feet ; smiths’ shops, counting-house. | O BE SOLD, In several lots, ursuant 


larze coach-hovse, two workshops, cellar, and two dwelling houses | to an order of the High Court of Chancery. made in a cause 
in the rear. The premises ore’ ibertraiie adapted ore pnane ts Lyddon v. Wooleock,” with the approhtion of James William 
maker, having been built expressly for that purpose. There i an | Farrer: Esa.. one of the Masters of the said Court at Leeds, in the 
abundant supply of spring water, at da forge is permitted. Ifde- | county of York, inthe month of October next, of which due notice 
sired, the dwelling-houses on either side in Davies-street may be | Will be g'ven, & FREEHOLD ESTATE, adapted to building pur- 
had, together or senarate'y.—For terms and further particulars | Pes. situate near Little Woodhouse, in the town of Leeds, with 
apply at Mr. C. FURBER’S Auction Offices in Warwick-court, | ¢veral substantial Dwellg Houses, and which said estate forms # 
Gray’s-inn * | poriion of the property of Mrs. Julia Lyddon, late of Boston, in 
a ee ye a ee | the parish of Bramham, in the county of York, deceased.—Parti- 
AND TO RE LET: ND OTHERS culars are in ovame my ee and nee eee be had gratis 
AN r * : : he Master’s Cham . Southam pton-tuildings. Chancery-lane, 
A? JET or SOLD in different | st the Mast rs BRON TR Bolte 

| 4 Plots, varying in distances from town. and not exceeding ag’ yay - By Y Me BENS AMIN 
twelve miles. Money advanced to builders, if required. A builder | y ARTIN DALE, Solicitor, of No. 19, Cecil-street, Strand London ; 
undertaking to build four, with advances, will he emploved to | Messrs BISCHOPPE and COXE. Solicitors, 19, Colem un-street, 
build two others —Apply to €. D., Uffice of “The Builder.” York- | London; of Mr. JOHN. MOSS. Solicitor. Derby; Mrs. THOMAS 
street, Covent-carden. | WILLIAM TOTTIE, Solicitor, Leeds; and Mr. THOMAS 


N . Land Surveyor, Leeds afore-aid.— ‘HE SO} 
Mf OUNT PLEASANT, STROUD GREEN aud SADLER. Pi i Gcldenequare, London 


-WSA} 
id SADLER, Plaintiff's Solicitors, 28, Golden-square, London. 
ESTATE, HORNSEY —To BUILDERS and Others 2ist June, 185L 
| Several elizible PLOTS of FREEHOL!) PUILDING GROUND | 
TO BE LET. in the above locality. on long leases. Advances will | 


| be made. — For plans and particulars, apply te Mr. E. 
| BROWNE, Architect. 13, Beaufor!-buaildings, Strand, London. 














SALES BY AUCTION. 
a ace aed ~~. - | TRRRA_ COTTA GOODS, EARTHEN DRAIN PIPES, 
ROMPTON.—TO BE LET, upon WEISH STEAM COAL, AND STOCK IN TRADE OF A 
Building Leave, PLOTS OF GROUND. for the erection of ora ptr + 
fourth-rate Houses, in a situation where Houses of that deserip- | ESSRS. EV ERSFIELD and HORNE 
tion are much in demand. and only a mile and a quarter from | | will SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, Adelphi 
Hyde-park Corner Sar d upon the grounds —Yor particulars | wharf, Strand, on TUESDAY, July ist, at Twelve for One, a 
| apply to 7. TYERMAN, Esgq., Architect, 14, Parliament-strect. | quantity of HOLLOW BRICKS, chimney-pots, wall copings, and 
_ : aio | other goods in Sous — pees ow, — and ae 
| sf y ‘ ™\ tions, 150 tons of Binea steam coal, which burns without smoke ; 
i U ILDING GROU N D. we HA MMER- | and the horses, waggons, barges, trade implements, office fittings, 
} aa —_ ones on Ves igh aa om Sennen ¥. Bash | and —— ~May hwy gae ing poevtons vt gues nes 
o Turnham Green = LET for 93 years at moderate terms. | on the mises, and 0: Auctia : xchange, or No. 
The drainace has heen lately executed under the Commissioners y sate > pce street. 
of Sewers. The soil is gravel within 2 feet of the surface. Beanti- {| = == Ss 
ful bearing fruit trees cover the ground, a'tovether presenting a | About Two Acres of Ground, suitable for ab 1ilding speculation, in 
most eligible site for the erection of percnet vos in Be high Kennington-lane, and Pilgrim-street, Vauxhall. 
road, and for Terraces and Shops on the other ruads which are | TERRS ? ‘ST. r ‘cy Iw, 
formed on the estrte. Builders can obtain advances —Further y ESSRS. WIN . TAN LEY have Teceived 
i ic obtai Y LOR" ices, 22 St: directions to offer for 54 ON. at ] . 
sana olla SOS. Seen Se ae ee on THURSDAY. the 17th July, in two lots, TWO PLOTS of 
aveses c ain GROUND, one of which is situate _— a ed most of 
Saidlies alae - the late Waterworks Company, in Kennington-lane, Vauxhall. 
| ESI RABLE BUILDING GROUNL — and is estimates to —_ a two —: has — — ae 
a @ , PA s¢ good access from Kennington-lane, with an extensive frontag 
| BS » Ee BE SOLD or LET, on Building Lenses. rs most | F° 0 Devonshire-place, which leads out to the Ova, at Kennington. 
| eligible terms, the remaining portion of the DA ey A. ARK The other haga frontage of about 250 feet on Pi lerim-street, by a 
| ese a . Somme tn Soll ing 60 fe . re otl 0 : 0 ’ 
| ESTATE, CROYDON, Surrey. in lots averaging B0 foot frontage | Tres OF shout ao feet May ve viewed by applvimg on the pre 
| half aanile from the Norwood and Croydon Stations of the | nem where, oye | pertiqulars iy be ned iat Mildred's ogee, 
} nd Sa ste . ” aid o Messrs. VUNG ALLIS o OES, SS eee t 
Rote eee ee Selected villas for witch it ie | Poultry ; at the place of sale; and of Mesun. WINSTANLEY 
| peculiarly adapted. The roads are made, and money will be ad- Paternoster-row. ee 
| vanced to builders if required —For particulars apply to Mr.| REMOVED FROM THE GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING, 
| WILLIAM WALLEN. Jun., Architect and Surveyor, 14, Basing-| “g¢--TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND 
hall-street. City, and Greenwich ; and to purchase lots, to Mr. | OTHERS. . 3 
| E. PALMBR. Auctioneer, Change-alley, Cornhill. ms R. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 
| solide tacdinmiatene: Givin’ “sea ete id at Cirencester Wharf, Augustus-street. Regent’s-park, on 
Tp RSIBABLeE BL ILDING LAND.—The | TURSDAY, July 8, and following day, at ey cies ay 
{ORTHUMBERLAND PARK ESTATE, Tottenham. | day, the remaining portion. comprising scaffold boards, poles, 
| Mi nam, ecm of about FIFTY ACRES, situated within | hoarding, and MATERIALS used in the erection and inclosure 
ive poe walk of the Marsh-lane S-ation of the Northern | of the Great ——— —« ae — the B ee oo 
Saat ilw ‘new Jai wv the Brection of | OF TIMBER, including a large quantity of yellow and white 
} — pn aa me vi The ed ie mast cain, planks, a pmeny FP re = N —_— a 
> te - “ ag oo . ae) Aews. | boards, moulding, doors, 8, dry cu . Stone, iron balec 
wing particularly healthy. and commanding extensive views. | . hove 90l. approved bills at three 
The subv is gravelly, and resicences of the description | sashes, &°. To purchasers # aN. SPP - 
awa required. Besides the railway, there is con- | months’ date will be taken. —To be vewe ot the = 
stunt omnibus communication with London. The roads and | —Auction Offices, 2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, near 
sewers are in course of formation. Term of leases, 99 vears | Euston Station. 
Ground-rents anportioned. Money advanced.—For particulars | boot and West India Docks, Blackwall—An excellent 30-horse 
a»ply to Mr. WILLIAM WALLEN, jun, Architect and Sur- power Steam Eugine.— Perempterily.—By 


epee, Sa Sas Sa R. HERNE, nearthe Reservoir, Preston’s- 


: ; SAND s 1 road, Blackwall, on TUESDAY, July 1, at Twelve, by 
" al an eS Ct ani . OS. | °" ier of the Directors of the East and West Iudia Dock cumeeng 
AST COWES PARK, adjoining | in one Jot, a capital 30-horse power condensing STEAM ENGINE, 

‘4 BORNE, HER MAJESTY’S MARINE RESIDENCE — | by Boulton and Watt, with eight-feet stroke, 36 inch cylinder and 
lO BE LET, BUILDING GROUND, at low-rents. for 800 years. | jacket, 25 feet beam, working on a stout iron bearer, with plum- 
Flouse- of suitablesize, averaging from about 257.to 402. perannum, are | mer blocks and brasses, paratle? motion, two powerful cra 3 to lift 
in great demand, Roads made, iron railing fixed, excellent water, | beam. buckets. and pistons, with moulded entablature 39 feet long. 























te and stock brick earth. stone, and other materials abound on | 12 inches by 6 inches, the cross ditto, six seven-inch c »lumns, eac 
aaa Particulars and plana may be had of Wr. J. H. WER- | 18 feet long, with air and feed pumps, rods, levers, valve s. adjust- 
BEX. 3. Caroline-street, Bedford-square ; Mr. JOHN BARNETT. | ing screw for hand gear, barometer, condenser, foot valves, inies- 
Architect, 2. Verulam buildines, a —— and of | tion eook. ee create the Saperiaken 
J ‘okey ¥ . EB ‘owes Park /estate | May be viewe ‘atalognes ¢ ses ; the Su - 
Oice a ee ee ee | dent's Offices, East and West India Docks ; and of the Auctioneers, 


eer PR 17, Change-alley, Cornhill, aud Shadwell. 
mJ T ¥ 
ATCHET.—FREEHOLD BUILDING) 

GROUND for detached villas, conmmanding a magnificent | ) BUL . | .. 
view of Windsor Castle and grounds, consisting of about 18 acres ENGLAND is instructed to offer for 
of meadow land, bounded om the north and enet sid=s Oy © Nite e SALE by AUCTION, on TUESDAY. July ist, at Twelve 
Son teehee to Uptoay Stout and Bion, witha. fe ean are re Dube of Richmond the 

be * P = " - ‘ « . . se is 7 le 
a armel Oe railway station. the church. and the Home- | ol ee ALS of Fame at Ae Houses, pulled down for the Dock 
sami In connection Me property is a spot S cmaed — Company, together with the STOCK of a Builder, removed ag 
ing the es, with shing cottage upon it, which ¢ , : Ape F le, consi of mx sas 
~ dnd ne bm tg ‘aealiad A the occupiers of | 2% sdlag Kee oy S bine, mene long flecring-bearde, 
fe acs erected upon the above land TO BE SOLD, as‘a whole or a erton oak joists, bressummers, story-posts. shop-fronts, iron 
apn enient plots—Apply at the offices of Mr. MAPLESTONE, © lummns, from bressummers, flights of stairs, marble and Portland 
Archit. St. Surveyor, and Estate Agent, 27, Bucklersbury, where | ©) "Oe pieces, York paving, York and Portland coping, slates. 
1 lans and particulars may be obtained. pan and plain tiles, stone sinke, excellent modern beershop-front, 
aay nti ae Rig _| Wheeling-planks. seatold poles, quaatey a taka * 

j : ‘ = a 
ww TER-SIDE and other PREMISES, snd new dry cu age quoasiny of x 














TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, AND OTHERS. 





s cles.— be viewed, and 
WAPPING—T0 BE LET, on a BUILDING LEASE. | eful von.s0e rateus O00 test axead iichmond © aud si 
\a PLOT of GROUND on the north side, sat eae eel the the Retin 3, Shi New N . shi nd 
i e eastern end © he Hig : he Lease | neer, ipperton-street, orth-road. ngto: 
{ my Bite, ot eS eamney, tne Hoare numbered 212 on the south = 


| side of the suid street ; also. om Tense Tate partorte premises | @M GREAT BARGAIN (bond fide).—Part 
Twenty one ede’ fig FA numbered 250, 951, 252, and of a BANKRUPT’S STOCK, of 1 to a9 pew Deawing 
on the Sonar with the public house known as the Dundee Arms, | and Dininz-room Register Grates; 1 to 1% Polishe« = 

| -“ A ethe mises at the rear, next the water-side ; and also, on | Bronze Fenders ; 6 ditto fire-irons ; a beautiful Flower, at nd 
= a Previchaelmas, 1851, for twenty-one years, the Seven | 4 Umbrella Stands; the lot worth 2051.—for 1051. ; or s« —_ 
eT women 1 to 7, on the eastern > | ae So nenaty half-price. Bought under an execution, at 123, Oafo 

| . Wapping A Committee of Governors meet Pt stree 

[Rok omit ey Bede ret, EMSA oy yo acai | TO ENGINEERS, Be 

| HN Ia for the sbove Premises. Tenders are to be delivered at | A. PATENT RIGHT FOR SALE. 

the Clerk’s office before Twelve o’clock on Monday, the 14th of July | SMOKE CONSUMING FURNACE, Cylindrical Revebsias 
next, and the persons who offer must be in attendance upon the | Furnace Bars.—J. WEEKS and CO., King’s-road. heloas. 
Committee. The Committee do not bind themselves to the | Inventors —This valuable invention or qutedy consuming | of 
highest or any ten-er.— For further particulate apuly at the Cer | in large furnaces FUR SALE. Lt « tire advantages of 
office. Bridewell Hospital ; or to SY DNEY SMI » Esq, Archi- | J\,-kes’s and other previous inventions, and entirely goviates 
tect, 24, Berkeley-square.—June 18, 1851. | tne disadvantages. See Model in Exhibition, class 9, No. 243 a 

















B. WELTON, Clerk. 
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THE BUILDER. 


(June 28, 1851. 
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ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 
NGLISH and CAMBRIAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
9, New ye Blackfriars. 
ined li tequitable rates. —_ 
Petites of Sve yours’ standing net void in cases of suicide. 
acs. 

cen on yameael, and other coverrity om terms more 
eous bo than in any other offce. : 
“ate fac g Ay aennnn'iy ‘granted on the most advantazeous 





Prom ofall claims. 
Cc ARLES W. EVAN , Resident Manager and Actuary. 





LOANS ON EQUITABLE TERMS. - 


ONDON MUTUAL LIFE and GUA- 

A RANTEE SOCIETY. Head Offices, 63, Moorgate-street, 

London, Incorporated by Act of Parliament, with a earantes 

Fund of 50,000. Loans qepated upon Saag Li gem = ? ~ 

security, in connection with a life assu eri 7 
ing s. Applications addressed to the Secretary, an 

pan ed MIS vate.” wit be regarded as strictly confidential, and 


i tention. 4 s ; 
FS aes and every other information, on application at 
er. 


Rociety'’s Ace: y 4 
the Society's Offices. BY OTST Rag WILSON, Chairman. 
JOSEPH TUCKER, Vice-Chairman. 
March, 1851. HENRI C. EIFFE, Secretary. 
»D rs are ready to receive applications for Agencies from 
oan of iT reapectability and industrial energy of character. 





x y 
HC NIX FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Lombard-street, and Charing-cross, London, 
Established in 1782, 
TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS. 
SIR ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart., M.P. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq., | James Horne, Esq. 
Decimus Burton, Esq. John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
Octavius Ed Coope, Esq. J. Masterman, Esq., M.P. 
William Cotton, Esq. John Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. Richard Price, Esq. 
George Arthur Fuller, Esq. George Stanley Reptan, Esq. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Charles Hampden Turner, Esq- 
Joseph Owen Harris, Req. Matthew Se, Be 
Kirkman. Daniel Hodgson, Esq. | Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
Piomas Hodgson, Esq. 
Assistant Direcron—Thomas Richter, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
John 8, q 
John Hodgson, Esq. James Alexander Gordon, M.D. 
Esq. ————“. Lovell. Esq, 
Wilmer Harris, ‘ rge Wi Lovell. Esq. 
Ancutrect an Scrvevorn—John Shaw, Esq. 
Soiicirons.—Messrs. Dawes and Sons, Angel-court. 
Ensurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the PHOENIX 
COMPANY upon every description of Property, in every part of 
the Wor'd. on the most favourable Terms. aM ‘ 
Persons insuring with the PHOENIX COMPANY are not liable 
to make cood the losses of others, as is the case in some offices. 
nsurances with this Company expiring at Midsummer must be 
renewed within Fifteen days thereafter. or they will become Void. 
Receipts are now ready at the principal (Offices, Lombard-street 
and Charing-cross, and with the respective Agents throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1894, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital 500,000 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park, 
G. L. Thompson, Esq.. Sherift-Hutton Park, 
Robt. Swann, Esq., York. 
Baxxens.— Messra. Swann, Clouzh, and Co., York. 
Actvary and Secretary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 

The attention of the public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for life insurances, and to the distinction which is 
made between male and female lives. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001 


























Age | Age | 

next A MALE. A FEMALE. next A MALE, A FEMALE. 
birth. | ———-—_—_—-- —] Birth. 

day. |Whole Life Premiums] day. | Whole Life Premiums. 
20 [176,154 46 311 6 333 
ms [ioe 12 50 419 sw 8 
“sith? 1 810 53 411 6 4236 
|} 114 4 1ll 6 56 5 40 414 0 
23 | 117 0 113 8 60 6 6 0 512 6 
%* |303 116 2 63 740 696 
*o | 350 | 119 9 66 8 40 710 8 
2a 6 | 386; 3 $10 70 0 04/] 97 6 
3% | 2130;)2364 73 1w2,n36 
o | 3199 | 912 0 7 | wi 
43 |; 353 217 3 80 15 12 10 











* Exanupie.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,0002 le on his decease, for an annual payment of 
2a, 10s.; and a y of the same age can secure the same sum for 
an annual payment of 1%. 178. 6d. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
aves, and every information may be had at the Head Office in 
York. or of any ofthe egret. 

FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company on the 
Most moderate terms AGENTS are WANTED in those Towns 
where no a ntments have been made. Applications to be made 
te Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York; or to 
} He. ~ pg DINSDALE 132, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent 

‘or London. 





JNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 


v 7 
HER MOST GRACIUUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 


[ue ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
AND EAST-INDIA 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Established a.p. 1837, 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, Waterloo-place, London 


DIRECTORS, 

Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman, 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, -- Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral the Right Hon Sir G. Major- oa. Taylor. CB. E.LO8 
Cockburn, G.C.B., Rear-Ad- 
miral of the United Kingdom. 


Major-Gen. HL. 
Major-‘icn. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt Seid Hoe ee ED 


Grenibele Eair. Fa.. M.D. 
GEM. “aptain iam . RE, 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, Win. Chard, Fisq., oy heed 
G.C.B., G.C.H. | Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 
Lt.Gen. Sir J. Gardiner, K.C.B. | Major-Gen. Sir John Rolt.K.C. RB. 
Major-General Sir Hew D. Koss, Major F.8. Sotheby,C.B..E.LC.8. 
kK.C.B., Deputy Adjutant- | Major-Gen. Sir G. Pollock.G.C.B 
General Roget Ariillery. Captain William Cuppage. R.N. 
Capt. Sir Geo. Back, R.N.,F.R.S. | Captain Michael Quin BN. 
Banxers—Mesers. Coutts and Co., 5 
Paysiciax—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes’ MD CH F.L.8 
Coussci-—J. Measure. Esq., 4, Serle-street., Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
meemateatenin Gorreré, Esq., 13, Suftolk-street 4 
*all-Mall Fast. : 
Acrcvary.—John Finlaison, Esq, the Govern: 
President of the Institute of ham ny + 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of i 
fession and station in life,and for eve part of the work one 
the exception of the Western Coast of Afriea within the Tropi 
The Kates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Prishict 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a mode 
sons assured in this offi he 
without tocteitive Kee mg I rod = range from one climate to another, 
Four-#ifths of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 








Prospectuses, tables of rates, terms of | 


Betsy 
2, Kine-strect Cher 


de. 
Chairman—SY DNEY SMIRNE, Fsq., ATLA. 
| The rates for both fire and life assurance are as low as can with 
| safety be taken. ‘Ihe premiums for life assurance made payable to 
| suit the convenience of the assured. Prospectuses and all par- 
| ticulars may be had at the head offce. or of any of the agents. 
JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 





| HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


| Te E CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY,8, New Coventry-street, 
| Leicester-square, London ; and 18, Rue Tronchet, Paris; incor- 
| porated underthe 7th and 8th Vict. cap. 110. 

This Company assures Diseased as weil as Healthy Lives. 

Lives declined by other offices accepted at equitable rates. 

The Board meets every Thursday at 2 o'clock. Prospectuses, 
proposals, and any information furnished on application to the 
Actuary or Secretary. 

WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Actuary. 
WILLIAM NoRRIS, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


TEAM ENGINE WANTED, of 20 Horses’ 


power. — A good second-hand portab'e condensing Steam 


Engine. — Full particulars and lowest price to be sent to 0, 
TOPHAM and SON, 157, White Cross-street, 8t. Lukes, 
TANTED, a quantity of PEAR TREE, 


in the plank, qnite sound and seasoned, immediately,— 
JUHN MOKGAN, Mould Cutter, 21, Cumming-street, 








Address, 
Pentonville. 


ILLS of QUANTITIES.—DAY & SON, 

Lit! ographers to the Queen.—Lithograph Bills of Quan- 

tities with the createst despatch, and at a vast saving on the prices 
generally charzed. 

17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS. 








BaAtas and CHURCH ES.—Many are not 
vet aware that a good eight-inch boxwood THERMOME. 
TER is now manufactured complete for ONE SHILLING, or 
with an enamelied tube adapted for baths at ONE SHILLING 
and SIXPENCE. A stronger and ornamental kind for public 








Life, Annuities), Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; 
College-green, Dublin; and Gronenger-street, Hambargh ; in- 
stituted A.D. 1714. ; g 

Life—Keduced rates for young and middle ages, with the 
guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 yoars. 

The last bonus (1848) gave additions to policies varying from 25 
to 70 per cent. on the previous seven years premiums. 

J.ower rates without —. , s 

Two-thirds only of the premium may be paid until death. 

Decreasing and increasing rates of premium, and half-yearly or 
quarterly. 

Loans granted. Medical fees allowed. 

Fire insurances at the usual rates, and profits returned on 
policies tvken out for seven years we t payment. — 

March 7, 1851. OMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
THOMSON HANKREY., Jun. Esq., CHArrMan. 

SIR WALTER R. FARQUHAR, Bart., Deruty-Cuarrmay, 
Henry Hulse Berens, a Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. in John Martin, Esq., M P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. | Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 

John Harvey. Fea. | James Morris, Esq. 
John G, Hubbard, Esq. | Henry Norman, Esq. 
George Johnstone, Fsq. Henry R. Reynolds, Jun, Esq. 
John Labouchere, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
John Loch, Esq. | James Tulloch, Esq. 
George Lyall, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
A. W. Robarts, e. | Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Lewis Loyd, Jun., Esq. | John Henry Smith, Esq. 
Actuary—Griffith Davies, Esq., F.R.S. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 


ts, 


all Participating Policies which shall have subsisted at least one 
year at Christmas, 1854, will be allowed to share in the profits. 

At the several past Divisions of Profits made by this Company, 
the Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies from one-half the 
Profits amounted, on an average of the different ages, to about One 
per Cent. per Annum on the sums insured, and the total Bonuses 
added at the four Septennial Divisions exceeded 70,0000. 

FOREIGN RISKS.--The Extra Premiums required for the 
East and West Indies, the British Coloni+s, and the northern parts 
of the United States of America. have been materially pr ae i 

INVALID LIVFS —Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to insure their ‘ives at the Tabular Pre- 
miums, may have their lives insured at Extra Premiums 

LOANS granted on Life Policies to the extent of their values, 
poswses such Policies shall have been effected a sufficient time to 
have attained in each case a value not under 50L, 

ASSIGNMENTS OF PULICIES.—Written notices of, received 
and registered. 

NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN, that assurances which expire 
at Midsummer must be renewed within fifteen days at this Office, or 
with Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall mall; or 
with the Company's Agents throughout the kingdom, otherwise 
they become void. GEO. KEYS, Secretary. 


ata rh ta ~ 
NVENTORS’ AID ASSOCIATION.— 
NOTICE.—Inventors cesirous of availing themselves of this 
Association, are requested to communicate with the Secretary, at 
the Offices, between the hours of Eleven and Four o'clock. 
WILLIAM M. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 
5, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 


r ~T > 

IVIL ENGINEERS’, ARCHITECTS’, 

_ BUILDERS’, & OPERATIVES’ DRAWING ACADEMY. 
established ahove forty years, for the study of architecture, civil 
engineering, &c., with the practical application of geometry to 
petepective ornamental decorations of every Coeurt tion. Conducted 
M. Mr. C. GRAYSON, Architect, Surveyor, and Civil Enginee1, 
| Morning, evening. and private clases.—For terms, avply at Mr. 
¢ —- Offices, 30, Southampton-buildings, Staple’s-inn, 











GREAT EXHIBITION, CLASS 35. 


OYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, 
WORCESTER, ESTABLISHED A.D. 1751. 
MESSRS. CHAMBERLAIN and CO., 
Manufacturers to her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
Beg to i: form the Nobility, Gentry, and Public, that their Works 
and New Show Rooms are open for the inspection of visitors daily 

from nine a.m. to six p.m. 
Cards of admission to be had on application at the office of the 
Foy afactory, Diglis-street, Worcester, and the principal hotels in 
e town, 
Worcester, June, 1851. 


RY CATHEDRAL.—The Carved OAK- 


SCREEN and SUB-STALLS for this magnificent building 
now advancing toa state of completion), have heen executed by 
- RATTEE, at the CARVING WORKS, CAMBRIDGE (from 
| the designs and plans of G. G. Scott, Esq., the architect).—The 
| attention of architects and gentlemen is most respectfully invited 
| to this work, in the Middle Pointed style, as a specimen of what he 








. | is now pr: ed te stime or, { 
Major-Gen. Edw, Wynyard. C.D. | prepared to execute, and estimate for, in any part of the 


country ; as also Works and Kestorations, in wood or stone, of a 
description suitable for the mansion or village church; and, 
| having every facility, is enabled to offer advantages in price and 
| quality not equalled in the Great Exhibition. 





| E WOLFF & SONS’ PURIFIED BLACK | 


@ LEAD PENCILS, perfectly free from grit. may be entire] 
| erased, aud will maintain a firm point.—E. WOLFF and SON 
| beg to inform the Trade that they have succeeded in so greatly 
| Improving their Black Lead, that they are now manufacturing a 
PLUMBAGO, or BLACK LEAD PENCIL, entirely free from 
, rit, which will easily yield to India Rubber, and ensure perfect 
erasure ; it pessesses great brilliancy and de th of colour, and will 
| maintain a firm point. phe have attained to so great a perfection 
in the manufacture of this Lead as to be able a’ all times to make 
the same strength and colour when once found to be suitable for 
| any particular purpose, and have produced a pencil full equal to 
| those used in former years, when they were made of the finest 
| Cumberland Lead, which at the present time cannot be obtained 
| sufficiently pure for the best peas, The followi are the 
| degrees: — H, HH, HHH, HHHH, F, FF, HB, EHB, B, BB 
| BBB, BBBB, W —W.* is pencil is particularly recommen 
for writing and counting-house use.—E. WOLFF and SONS have 
| the honour of sapplying their PURIFIED BLACK LEAD PEN. 
cre to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Admiralty, the Bank 
| - England, several Bailweg Companies, and many other Public 
| Establishments.— May be had of all respectable stationers, &c., and 
| at the manufactory, 23. Church-street, $ pitalfields, London. 


UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE (Fire, | 


Parliament, this Company now offers to future insurers FOU R- | 
FIFTHS OF THE PROFITS, with QUINQUENNIAL DIVI. |; 
SION, ora LOW RATE OF PREMIU®M without participation of | 


The ext Division of Profits will be declared in June, 1355, when | 


haths and churches. A selection may be made from One Thousand 
Ther ters at BENNETT'S, 65, Chearside, manufacturer to the 
loyal Observatory, the Admiralty, and the Board of Ordnance. 


HeOvse DECORATION S— 


R. Y. BARNES and CO., Plumbers, Glaziers, Painters, 
and Parerhangers undertake every description of work, inclusive 
| both of the plaine:t house painting and also of the most tastefn! 
| and costly applications of decorative art. upon entirely new scale of 
prices, and are able to render BETTER WORK at SMALLER 
CHARGES than has ever hitherto been realised. Contracts for 

neral repairs. Estimates free of charge.—27, Windmill-street, 
Finsbury-square. 
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TEPHENS’S ORIGINAL DYES, for 
| STAINING COMMON DEAL toimitateOAK, MAHOGANY, 
| or SATINWOOD colours. For specimens of the effects of these 
| Dyes. the ublic are referred to the WOODWORK of the GREAT 

EX FLIBITION, and particularly the ENTRANCE DOOkS, 

which were coloured with the stains invented and manufactured 
| by HENRY STEPHENS, of 51, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 
| who supplied to the workmen beth stain and varnish. and who 
| was the first person to introduce and cail the attention of the public 

to this means of colouri wood, so as to bring forth the orna- 
mental effect of the setae grain, and thus save the expense of 
| artificial imitation.—Prepared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 
| 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road. 

TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 
COCKMAN and SONS, 122, Totten- 

| © ham-court-road, and 32, Aldersgate-street, fine Colour 
and Varnish makers, bee to call the attention of the above Trad«s 
to their superior CARRIAGE VARNISH, at 12s. per gall. com- 
hining great body with paleness and brilliancy ofcolour. Also 
, Best body Copal, at 20s. per gall | Ultramarine........ 38.61. per ib, 

Spirit Varnishes....20s, ditto | Emerald Green ....18 4d. ditto 
| Paper ditto, White, 10s., 12, 168. | Vermillion, from ..53. ditto 
; A sample gallon sent to any part o town, carriage free. 


CLASS IL—CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCT 


cTs. 
~~ a 
AMP WALLS. — NEW ELASTIC 
PAINT, an effectual remedy inside or out; will dry ina 
| few hours. and mav be bemmonieney papered over if desired. 
PATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS, invaluable for cheap- 
| ness, beauty, and permanence, READY FOR USE; will stand any 
climate, and are well calculated for exportation. White, stone, 
and seed Fe ; greens and blues, 4s. per gallon : : 
PATENT LIQUID CEMENT, READY FOR USE on tie 
fronts of houses, only one-eighth the cost of oil paint; for beauty 
pre-eminent, giving the appearance: of fine-cut stone. In casks of 
lewt., 2cwt., and 3 cwt., at 8s.,153,and2ls, each. Casks return- 








able. 
G. BELL and Co., Steam Mills, 3, Wellington-street, Goswell- 
street, London. 


HE METALLIC PAINT, produced by 

the PATENT ALKALI COMPANY, has been extensively 

used for several years on farm buildings, iron bridges, roofs, and 

railings, shipping, &c., and it is universally admitted that it covers 

a greater surface than any other pigment, and stands far better on 

wood, iron, Abethaw lime, and Roman cement, than the ordinary 
paints. Fine black, 251. per ton; rich purple brown, 201. per ton. 

Company's Offices, 1, New Broad-street. London. 

JOHN A. WEST, Secretary. 


ATENT WHITE ZINC, ANTIMONIAL, 


and other metallic PAINTS, greatly improved in the manu- 
facture, may now be had in any quantity; also whitelead and 
painters’ materials of every description. 
Wholesale buyers and the trade supplied on liberal terms. 
VAUGHAN and SYMONDS, Southwark Steam Colour Works, 
Stones-end, Borough, Loudon. 


.] y 

ATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT.— 
JOHN WARNER and SONS are prepared to supply 
this paint to builders, paint and plumb on wholesale 
terms. It is free from all poi qualities ; it is unaffected by 
sea-water, sulphureted hydre orany ef the eo ; and preserves 
its original colour where white lead paint will not.—Prospectuses 

to be had at J. Warnerand Sons’. 8, Crescent. Jewin-st . London. 


y wad 
URE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT 
of the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING COMPANY. 
—This Company having become Proprietors of all ts and pa- 
tents of the late nt White Zinc Company in France and Pigee, 
is prepared to FURNISH, ona e scale, the WHITE OXIDE of 
ZINC ina PURE STATE, and of a quality which can o 
manufactu from the Zine from their Minesin Belgium. he 
Patent White Zine Paint is superior in every respect to white 
a It is entirely free from all poisonous influences, and is 
unaffected by sea-water, sulphuretted hydrogen, or any gases; be- 
sides, it preserves its original colour, which white lead paint does 
not. White zinc paint causes none of those ravages invari- 
ably engendered by white lead upon the human frame; neither 
Painters’ Cholic, nor Paralysis, &c. &c., to which dangerous com- 
plaints the workmen who manufacture and use it are subject, and 
to which persons who inhabit newly painted apartments are also 
liable. A spurious article ha nm introduced in the market 
under the name of White Zine Paint, the Public is cautioned 
| azainst it, because, when adulterated, it b a very inferior 
paint, instead of a first rate one.— For further particulars and Pro- 
| spectuses, apply to Mr. H. F. SCHMOLL, general agent for Eo 
land and Scotland, at the Gompeny’s Offices, 12, Manchester-build- 
ings, Westminster-bridge, London. 


.7 Ad 
HT UBBUCK’s PATENT WHITE ZINC 
PAINT.—ANNOUNCEMENT. 

For MARINE USES, it esses the following advantages :— 
| [tis whiter than any other Paint, and retains this whiteness for 
years. unaffected by bilge-water, or noxious vapours from cargo. 
| The White Paint in the hold of a ship, after discharging a sugar 
cargo, is found to as white as the year before, when newly 
| painted. Under these and other circumstances, when e very other 

int hitherto known and tried has failed, the “ White Zinc 
aint” has preserved the fastness of its colour. Moreover, by virtue 
of its galvanic sction on iron, it enters the pores, and forms an 
amalgam of the two metals, which protects the iron from rust, 


decay, or incrustation. 

For the GENERAL PURPOSES of the decorative painter, the 
“White Zinc Paint” has been found unparalleled in whiteness, 
clearness of colour, durability, and beauty of texture. It becomes 
so hard as to admit of pohing equal to the finest coach peoeliies. 

sat ly eae ee el 
able, on m ing y every 
injurious to health, but from its combining chemical qualities 
which render it a powerful corrective where contagious diseases 
have prevelies ; furniture or build painted with it are at once 
disinfected. Paralysis and Painters’ Cholic are avoided by its use, 
as well as similar results to the occupants of newly yao rooms. 
Apartments may be immediately occupied, withou' inary w the 
cbenper' than eounmuen pelet, eebe sepesoling overs task ower 
chea’ an common m ng over & mM 
ourfees, 2 cwt. of tie ie covers as much as is umualiy covered 
by 3 cwt. of white les Each cask is stam with name 
*“Hubbuck—London,—Patent,” as the style of the Manufacturers. 
A circular with full may be of the manufacturers, 
THOMAS HUBBUCK and SON, Colour Works, opposite the 
London Dock. 
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REFERENCES. 
CENTRAL PORTION. 


Waiting-room. 

Superintendent’s parlour. 

Committee-room. 

_—eas s dining-room. 
erk. 

Housekeeper. 

Porter. 

Deputy-matron. 

Storekeeper. 

Head nurse. 

Teachers. 

Pantry. 

Larder. 

Servants’-hall. 

Dairy. 

Coals. 

Cooks’ pantry. 

Cook. 

Brewhouse. 

Officers’ washhouse. 

Drying rooms. 

Engineer. 

Engine. 

Laundry. 

Linen delivery. 
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WARDS. 
aa Dining space. 
b646 Dormitories containing each four beds. 
ecec Dormitories, attendants’ rooms, bath- 
rooms, washingrooms, sculleries, stores, 
water-closets. 
ddddd Sun shades. 
WINGS. 
ee Surgeons’ dining-rooms. 
Jf Matron’s dining-rooms. 
gq Surgeries. 
hh Reception rooms and baths. 
ii Visitors’ rooms. 
kk Attendants’ dining-hall and library. 





| 

INFIRMARIES. | 

mm Fever wards. 
nn Dormitories containing each four beds. 
000 Stores. } 
pp Attendants’ rooms, baths, dormitories. | 
N.B. The buildings, shown by light lines, are on] 

a lower level, so as not to intercept the view from! 
the airing courts. 
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REFERENCES. 

CENTRAL PORTION. 
Waiting-room. 
Superintendent’s parlour. 
Committee-room. 
Superintendent’s dining-room. 
Clerk. 
Housekeeper. 
Porter, 
Deputy-matron. 
Storekeeper. 
Head nurse. 
Teachers. 
Pantry. 
Larder. 
Servants’-hall. 
Dairy. 
Coals. 
Cooks’ pantry. 
Cook. 
Brewhouse. 
Officers’ washhouse. 
Drying rooms. 
Engineer. 
Engine. 
Laundry. 
Linen delivery. 
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